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Crops  and  Soils  Interview  Ho.  29i  Ovoc  Farmers*  Foothold 

AMOUNCEIVEITT:     The  Cijll-uni  medal,  an  award  made  only  to  the  most  famous 
geographers  and  e3q>lorers  of  the  world,  was  recently  given  by  the  Ainerican 
Geographical  Society,  to  Dr.  Curtis  I,  Marbut,  chief  of  the  Soil  Survey 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    The  medal  read:  ^For 
his  geographical  work  on  the  soil,   'the  foothold  of  all  things.'"  As 
the  soil  is  especially  the  foothold  of  the  farmer,  we  asked  your  Parm 
Reporter  at  Washington  to  see  Dr.  Marbut  and  get  a  word  from  him  about 

our  soils-  All  right,  Mr.  Reporter  How  did  our  soils 

get  that  way,  anyway?—.  And  how  do  they  compare  with  other  folks  soils?— 

TpJcen  by  and  large,  farmers  in  this  countrj'-  have  a  first-rate 
foothold  in  their  soils.    Of  course,  we  have  a  number  of  different  kinds 
of  soils  in  different  regions.     Some  produce  better  than  others.—  W:iyl 

Getting  right  down  to  the  roots  of  the  matter.  Dr.  Curtis  F. 
Mar but,  the  chief  of  our  Soil  Survey,  says  that  the  differences  in  our 
soils  which  determine  their  productivity  are  almost  altogether  a  question 
of  climate  and  vegetation. 

The  original  raw  materials  from  which  all  soils  of  the  world  are 
made  are  cla.ys,  and  sands,  and  gravels,  deposited  by  water  or  wind  or 
ice,  and  the  rocks  which  rot  to  pieces  in  place.    But  when  plants  begin 
grov/ing  on  such  stuff  those  materials  begin  to  lose  their  original  char- 
acter and  gradually  become  what  we  call  soils.    The  rainfall,  and  tenrper- 
ature,  and  natural  vegetation  largely  determine  whether  they  will  be  rich 
or  poor. 

As  a  general  rule.  Dr.  Marbut  earplains,  a  humid  climate,  where  the 
soil  usually  develops  under  a  forest  cover,  produces  a  poor  soil.    A  dry 
climate,  whore  the  soil  usually  develops  under  a  grass  cover,  produces  a 
rich  soil. 

Here  is  the  reason.    Heavy  rains  percolating  through  the  top  soil 
tend  to  carry  the  valuable  miner.als  needed  for  plant  food  far  underground. 
Reaching  the  streams  and  rivers  that  material  may  be  co-rried  on  pjid  finally 
lost  to  our  use  in  the  sea.    The  forest  is  Nature *s  way  of  fighting  against 
that  tendency,    Throtigh  their  roots,,  the  trees  tap  the  sinking  plant  food 
and  pump  it  back  up  into  their  stems  and  leave s» 

The  falling  leaves  bring  back  to  earth  some  of  that  plant  food. 
That  rotting  leaf  mould  forms  the  top  layer  of  rich  soil  when  the  forest 
is  clen.red.    However,  Dr.  Marbut  says  that  the  top  soil  formed  that  \7%y  is 
seldom  over  three  inches  deep.    TOien  that  is  gone,  manures  and  fertilizers 
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must  "be  resorted  to  to  supT)iy  crops  vitli  food. 

In  drier  climates,  of  light  rrdnfall  of  less  than  tvrenty  inches, 
the  lc-r?.ching  out  of  the  soils  goes  on  more  slovzly.     Regions  of  light 
rainfall  arc  characterized  hy  grass  lands,  and  grasses  are  much  more 
successful  in  keeping  the  soil  rich  than  arc  forest  trees.    A  largor 
proportion  of  the  grass  is  in  its,  fine  rootlets  in  the  upper  part  of the 
soil  and  this  grass  not  only  stores  more  plant  food  near  the  surface  hut 
returns  more  organic  matter  to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  dead  grass  and 
grass  roots  than  the  forest  returns  in  dead  leaves.     So  with  dry  climates 
and  grass  lands  we  have  rich  soil  and  with  moist  climates  and  forest  lands 
we  have  poor  soil.     That  is  true  the  world  over.  Dr.  Marhut  declares, 
with  the  striking  exception  of  our  great,  fertile  Corn  Belt.     Our  rich 
corn  Belt  soils  developed  for  ages  under  the  tall  prairie  grasses  in  a 
humid  climate.     There  is  a  small  area  ahout  one  third  the  size  of  Iowa 
in  the  Argentine  where  similar  conditions  are  found,  and  maybe  another 
small  area  in  southern  Russia;  hut  our  Corn  Belt  remains  the  world* s  one 
"big  h-umid  region  where  rich  grassland  soil  has  developed  and  where  the 
big  crops  are  obtained  with  the  least  work. 

Just  why  the  Corn  Belt  stayed  in  grass  instead  of  following  the 
rule  of  h-umid  climates  to  produce  timberland  may  bo  explained.  Dr. 
Marbut  thinks,  by  repeated  prairie  fires  whiclx  probably  killed  off  the 
young  forest  growth  apparently  natural  to  that  region.    Lightning  or 
Indians  may  have  caused  the  fires. 

The  great  belt  of  soils,  extending  eastward  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
incluaing  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  southern  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Pennsjd- 
vania,  southern  New  York,  southern  New  England,  New  Jersey,  and  M-arjrland, 
developed  under  the  more  typical  hunid  climate  conditions  of  forest  cover. 
These  soils  are  similar  to  those  of  southern  England,  and  western  Europe 
south  of  the  Baltic.    Hero  v/e  have  a  high  rainfall  in  the  United  States 
similar  to  that  of  the  Corn  Belt,  and  the  forests  have  been  mainly  of 
trees  which  shed  their  loaves  every  ye-^jr.     Such  trees  return  more  to  the 
soil  thcTi  do  conifers.     Theso  richest  of  the  relatively  poor,  or  typicallir 
humid  climate  soils  have  a  wide  adaptibility  and  will  grow  practically  all 
crops  in  moderate  amounts. 

Our  western  civilization  developed  on  similar  soils,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  reason  it  did  so  was  because  a  settler  on  the  land 
could  produce  all  his  needs  from  his  soil  if  he  worked  hard  enough.  Suc- 
cess in  the  struggle  brought  self-reliance;  self-reliance  m8.de  for  self- 
confic.ence;  the  settler  stayed  on  the  land,  and  that  produced  social 
str.bility  necessary  for  the  advance  of  civilization. 

But  to  get  back  to  our  soils,  our  Cotton  Belt  soils  have  suffered 
the  leaching  away  of  the  elements  of  fertility  by  the  rains  with  smaller 
returns  from  the  vegetation.  For  that  reason,  southern  farmers  must  use 
fertilizers  and  manures,  except  in  alluvial  or  flood  lands  where  fresh 
raw  soil  inaterial  is  laid  down  wiiich  has  had  no  chance  to  become  leached 
out.^^  Soils  in  this  region  are  not  so  adaptable  as  are  those  to  the  North, 
Dr.  Marbut  points  out,  but  while  cotton  is  one  of  the  best  crops,  Cotton 
Belt  soils  will  also  raise  a  good  many  other  things,  including  vegetables. 
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Apparently  we  need  have  little  fear  of  competition  from  the 
fixture  dovelopnent  of  agricixLture  heyond  our  borders  in  the  Tropics. 
Dr.  MarlDut  says  tropical  soils  are  very,  very  poor,  and  commercial 
agriculture  will  develop  very  slowly  and  with  very  few  crops  in  the 
Tropics. 

Rememlier,  humid  climates  develop  poor  soils.    Dry  climates  or 
climates  of  light  rainfall,  as  a  rule,  develop  the  soils  rich  in  plant 
food.    Our  Great  Plains  States  of  Dalcota,  Central  ITehraska,  central 
Kansas,  western  Oklahoma,  and  the  high  plains  of  Texas  with  their  light 
rainfall  can  maintain  their  soils  iirleached  and  sweet  indefinitely. 
Of  course,  when  crops  are  grown  even  in  the  drier  climates,  the  soils 
will  wear  out  unless  the  farmer  returns  to  them  at  least  some  of  the 
materials  removed  in  crops,  hut  they  will  ?;ear  out  much  more  slowly 
than  the  soils  in  humid  regions. 

How  long  they  will  last  nohody  knows,  because  such  soils  were  not 
cultivated  until  less  than  one  hundred  years  ago.     The  dry,  gro-ss- 
land  soils  of  the  world  ha'^e  "been  the  range  of  the  nomad  and  his  herds. 
Of  course,  when  the  rainfall  gets  too  low,  grass  won't  grow;  "but  such 
soils  canH  leach  out.     They  are  very  rich  and  under  irrigation  are 
extremely  fertile. 

As  for  our  Pacific  Coast  region,  that.  Dr.  Marhut  says,  is  a 
world  within  itself.    All  sorts  of  soils  found  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  our  eastern  coast  arc  here  in  small  sections. 

**** 

AMOUIICSI'IEITT:     Your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  has  Just  given  you  the 
results  of  his  talk',  \7ith  Dr.  C.  F.  Marbut,  chief  of  the  soil  sui'vey  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  the  general  fimdamental 
soil  producing  causes.    Anybody  interested  in  knowing  about  the  exact 
character  of  the  soils  on  his  own  farm  may  be  able  to  get  such  practical 
information  by  writing  for  the  Soil  Survey  Report  of  his  county.  Inquire 
of  your  County  Agent  to  know  if  your  county  has  been  mapped. 
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S.peaking  Time;    10  Minutes 

Poultry  Interview  No.  29:  THZ  IIAREET  SITUATION  FOR  POULTRY  AND  EOGS 

ANNOUNCSIvIE!^ ;    What's  happening  on  the  poultry  and  egg  markets?    And  what's 
happening  hack  on  the  farm  that  will  influence  these  markets  later  on?  Well, 
Your  Farm  Reporter  has  talked  over  these  questions  with  ^Ir.  B.  H.  Bennett, 
Department  of  Agriculture  economist,  and  he  hrings  you  a  report  on 
his  interview  today.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter. 

Some  of  you  will  rememher  that  I  "brought  you  a  similar  report  last 
fall.    At  that  time  egg  prices  were  several  cents  aoove  1928  prices,  ajid 
they  were  holding  up  reraa,rkahly  well.    But  po-'oltry  prices  had  dropr^ed. 
You'll  remember  they  stayed  consistently  ahove  the  1S28  price  level  -ujitil 
AufTust.     Then  the  margin  "began  to  close  up  and  hy  September  prices  were 
several  cents  below  the  1923  level. 

.-d 

Some  folks  wonder^  then  why  poultry  prices  drop\)ed  while  egg 
prices  stayed  high.    But  there  was  really  nothing  mysterious  about  it. 
Egg  xorices  held  up  because  egg  supplies  were  lighter  than  they  were  the 
year  before  and  egg  marketings  were  lighter.     On  the  other  hand  poultry 
supplies  were  greater  and  poultry  marketings  were  heavier  than  in  1928, 

And  the  reason  for  this  difference  in  supp].y  goes  back  to  last 
spring — the  spring  of  1929.    Poultry  raisers  expanded  their  production 
considerably,  as  you'll  rcmenber.     The  poultry  markets  began  to  feel 
this  expansion  late  in  the  s^jmr.icr,  but  the  egg  markets  didn't  because 
the  big  1929  crop  of  pullets  hadn't  started  to  lay. 

That  was  as  far  as  I  took  the  story  last  fall,  and  nov;  let's  go 
on  with  it.     Naturally  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  last  spring's 
big  hatch  would  affect  egg  prices  sooner  or  later.    The  break  came  later 
than  expected  but  it  came,  along  in  mid\;intor,  and  it's  here  now.  That's 
the  rea.son  for  the  present  low  price  of  eggs.     Of  course  eggs  are  always 
lower  at  this  time  of  year  than  at  any  other  time,  but  the  point  is 
they ''re  considerably  lower  than  at  this  same  time  last  year. 

It's  an  old  story  and  it  seems  to  happen  regularly, "but  let's 
reviev/  it  to  refresh  our  memories.  3gg  prices  seems  to  go  round  in  a  sort 
of  circle.     When  egg  prices  are  high  what  happens?    We  increase  our 
production  and  at  the  sajne  time  cons-amers  begin  to  buy  fewer  eggs. 
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ITat-orally  prices  drop,  sooner  or  later.  Then  cons-amption  is  likely  to 
increase  again,  production  is  curtailed  and  prices  begin  to  go  up  once 
more.    And  then  ^fnen  prices  are  high  again  we  start  all  over. 

This  is  a  "very  rough  sketch  of  what  economists  call  the^g  price 
cycle,  "but  it  serves  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  forces  at  work. 
Right  now  it  seems  that  we're  in  a  sort  of  in-hetween  spot.    Egg  prices 
are  low  as  compared  to  last  year,  largely  because  of  last  spring's 
heavy  hatch.     Consideraoly  more  fresh  eggs  are  going  to  market  now 
than  were  shipped  last  spring.    But  the  point  is  that  the  slurap  in  egg 
prices  came  after  many  farmers  had  already  made  their  plans  for  hatching 
this  spring.    And  consequently  all  reports  indicate  that  we're  going  to 
have  another  heavy  spring  hatch  this  year.     If  we  do,  we  can't  look  for 
much  improvement  in  egg  prices  and  it  seems  more  likely  that  prices 
will  go  still  lower. 

Mr.  Bennett,  who  is  a  specialist  on  poultry  and  dairy  products  in 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  gave  me  some  interesting  figures 
on  the  prospective  1930  poultry  crop.     The  Bureaxi  of  Agricultural  Economics 
recently  completed  a  survey  of  the  prospects.    And  the  figures  indicate 
that  the  n^'omher  of  young  chicks  hatched  in  January  this  year  in  hatcheries 

of  10,000-egg  capacity  or  m^ore,  was  about  25  per  cent  larger  than  in 
January  1929.     These  hatcheries  also  reported  that  their  advance  hookings 
up  to  Febr-u^ry  1  for  chicks  to  be  delivered  during  the  year  were  about 
44  per  cent  greater  than  similar  bookings  at  the  same  date  last  year. 

Judging  by  these  figures,  and  others,  hatcherymon  seem  to  expect 
that  total  hatchings  in  1930  will  be  around  17  per  cent  greater  tlian  in 
1929. 

Now,  as  Mr.  Bennett  pointed  out,  we  can't  take  these  figures  as 
accurate  indications  of  just  what  the  total  production  of  poultry  in 
1930  v;ill  be.    But  they  do  point  to  another  heavy  "hatch.    T|e  have  no 
figures  on  plans  for  late  hatching,  but  if  prices  continue  to  decline 
late  hatchings  will  doubtless  be  curtailed. 

Now  let's  get  back  to  the  present  situation.     Egg  prices  are 
lower  than  they  were  last  year,  but  they  still  aren't  so  very  low. 
And  if  it's  any  consolation,  Mr,  Bennett  points  out  that  they  might  be 
lower  yet  if  it  v^ere  not  for  one  or  two  fortunate  facts. 

Two  factors  seem  to  be  adding  strength  to  the  market,  he  says. 
One  of  them,  of  course,  is  to  be  expected.    People  are  eating  more 
eggs  since  prices  dropped.     Consumption  slumped  in  January  and  early 
February  but  the  low  prices  have  brought  it  back  up  again. 

Then  the  other  big  factor  is  the  unusually  early  start  of  the 
in-to-storage  movement  and  the  willingness  of  storage  operators  to 
store  eggs  early  in  the  season. 

Of  course  at  this  time  of  yeax  production  is  always  m^ore  tlian 
enough  for  current  needs.    And  inasmuch  as  production  in  fall  and  winter 
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always  falls  short  of  corrent  needs  oggs  must  Tdg  put  into  storage  for  use 
then.     The  \villingness  of  opera.tors  to  ta^Ice  eggs  for  storage  is  al\vays 
an  important  factor  in  the  spring  markets. 

Well,  cold  storage  operators  had  a  fairlj/  profitahlc  year  in  1929. 
And  with  egg  prices  low  this  spring  they  have  not  hesitated  to  store  eggs. 
In  fact,  they  started  much  earlier  than  usual.    And  this  has  done  much  to 
keep  egg  prices  as  high  as  they  are.    I<Ir,  Bennett  says  that  in  all  pro- 
"bahility  a  considoraoly  larger  qur,ntit3r  of  eggs  will  go    into  storage  this 
spring  than  were  stored  in  the  spring  of  1929.    But  of  course  we  must  re- 
raemher  that  this  will  have  a  hearing  on  prices  next  fall    and  v/intcr, 
especially  if  we  increase  production  materially  this  spring, 

ITow  let's  have  a  look  at  the  poultry  situation.    Right  now  we  have 
larger  cold  storage  holdings  of  poultry  than  ever  before  at  this  time  of 
year.    Tor  instance,  on  March  1  we  had  133,  138  po-unds  as  con^jared  to 
89,053  pounds  on  I.^iarch  1,  1929.     So  it's  easy  to  see  why  poultry  prices 
are  several  cents  lower  than  they  were  this  time  last  year. 

But,  as  Mr.  Bennett  points  out,  this  isn't  the  only  reason  for  low 
poultry  prices.    Another  reason  is  the  low  price  of  other  mea.ts  which  com- 
pete v.'ith  poultry,  especially  lamb.    Wlien  the  prices  of  these  products  go 
down,  poultry  prices  nat^'orally  are  influenced  hy  them  to  some  extant. 

YIell,  in  view  of  the  situation  on  "both  the  egg  and  poultry  markets, 
it  would  seem  to  be  a  good  idea,  to  wa.tch  developments  pretty  closely 
during  the  coming  few  months.    And  that's  the  advice  Mr.  Bennett  gave  m.e. 
With  a  large  supply  on  hand  nov;  as  a  result  of  last  sprin.^s  heavy  hatch, 
and  with  another  heavy  hatch  in  prospect  this  spring,  he  suggests  that 
poultry  raisers  keep  up-to-date  with  the  market  news  and  with  statistics 
on  production.     Then,  he  sa.ys,  govern  yourselves  accordingly. 

********* 

AiniOUK'C51!-iEI}IT:    Your  Jarm  Reporter  has  just  presented  his  weekly  report  to 
poultrymen.    He'll  he  hack  again  tomorrov;  at  this  time  to  report  his 
reg'jlar  Thujrsday  interview  rith  a  specialist  of  the  Federal  ra.rm  Board, 
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Cooperative  Interview  No.  29;  Successful  Co-op  Elevators;  and 

What  It  Talces  To  Ivlake  Them. 

AIINOUNCSI.'IENT;      Grain  growers  and  other  farmers  have  "been  asking  how 
to  go  ahout  organizing  locals  which  will  fit  in  the  new  cooperative 
scheme  of  things.    We  sent  your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  to  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  to  fine'  out  what  are  the  chief  things  to  hear  in 

mind  in  setting  up  a  local  elevator  Well,  Mr.  Reporter,  what  did 

the  specialist  tell  you?   

^  ri^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

If  experience  can  be  o-ar  g^aide,  the  way  to  form  a  local  elevator 
company  seems  pretty  plain. 

Judging  "by  the  fact  that  one  thousand  farmers'  elevators  have 
failed  and  four  thousand  have  succeeded,  I.Ir.  S.  J.  Sell,  Jr.,  grain 
economist  of  the  co-op  division  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  says  that 
any  of  us  who  are  figuring  on  forming  a  co-op  grain  elevator  may  well 
beax  in  mind  three  things.    Be  sixre:  first,  that  you  can  get  enoijgh 
volume  of  business  in  your  territory  to  support  an  elevator;  second, 
be  sure  that  you  get  an  efficient  manager  to  rnn  it;  and  third,  be  sure 
that  you  have  adequate  capital. 

Those  tliree  things  determine  the  success  of  a  country  elevator; 
and,  I  guess  he  might  have  added  most  any  other  cooperative  business 
concern. 

And,   of  co-'orse,  you  all  Icnow,   if  your  local  co-op  is  to  tie  up 
with  a  regional  or  national  co-op,- such  as  the  Fa.rmers'  National  Grain 
Corporation,  and  get  the  advantages  of  loa,ns  thro-i;_gh  the  Federal  Farm 
Board,  the  local  co-op  must  be  organized  so  as  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act,  and  also  with  your  State  laws,  Hr. 
Bell  suggests  that  any  group  of  farmers  thinking  of  foming  an  elevator 
company  v/ould  do  well  to  c  onsult  the  local  county  agent  or  State  extension 
service  and  also  to  get  somebody  familiar  with  the  State  law,  so  the  papers 
will  be  drawn  up  in  accordance  not  only  v;ith  the  Federal,  but  with  the 
State  requirements. 

You  can  get  copies  of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act,  from  the  Federal 
Farm  Board.     Sarirple  by-laws  for  farmers'  elevator  companies,  organized 
under  tha,t  Act  can  also  be  had  from  the  Federal  Farm  Board  at  Washington, 
D.C. 
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"But  teforo  you  get  -as  far  as  drawing  up  the  papers,  you  want  ' 
first  to  make  sure  there  is  enough  "business  for  your  co-op  elevator," 
Mr.  Bell  said. 

"How  much  is  enough?"  I  asked. 

"The  elevator  should  handle  at  least  100,000  "bushels  a  year,"  ifiv * 
Bell  replied.     "There  are  certain  fixed  costs  and  expenses  which  must  "be 
met  "by  any  elevator.    As  the  volume  of  "business  increases,  the  cost  per 
bushel  decreases,  up  to  say  200,000  to  300,000  "bushels.     If  an  elevator 
without  a  su"bstantial  sideline  "business  does  not  handle  at  least  100,000 
"bushels,  the  costs  are  rarely  under  six  cents  a  "bushel. 

"If  the  volume  of  "business  goes  under  100,000  "bushels,  it  is 
generally  necessary  to  develop  profita"ble  side-lines  for  additional  in- 
come to  cover  fixed  expenses. 

"In  all  parts  of  the  country  v^^here  the  grain  "business  "ain't  what 
she  used  to  he,"  especially  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  country,  local 
elevators  generally  buy  feed,  binding  twine,  coal,  flour,  and  other 
things  for  their  members.    More  recently  in  the  new  power  wheat  farming 
sections,  some  have  gone  into  the  oil  business,  buying  oil,  "gas, 
kerosene  and  distillate.    Mr.  Boll  says  if  you  have  less  than  100,000 
bushels,  add  a  supply  business  if  it  has  reasonable  chances  for  profit. 


But  supposing  we  can  get  plenty  of  business  and  that  we  have 
seen  to  it  that  our  co-op  is  organized  to  meet  the  Cappcr-Volstead  re- 
quirements and  the  S-j^ate  co-op  la^s,  the  next  thing^to  see  that  we  got 
a  good  manager. 


As  Mr.  Bell  points  out,  r-onning  a  local  elevator  is  a  business — 
and  it  is  a  highly  competitive  business,  too.     He  says  that  probably 
more  elevators  have  gone  broke  because  the  manager  did  not  know  the 
grain  business  or  because  he  tried  to  speculate  than  for  any  other 
reason. 

Many  farmers  seem  to  think  that  if  the  manager  is  getting  $2,000 
he  is  getting  the'*whale  of  a  salary"  he  explains.    However,  when  members 
stop  to  think  that  the  manager  usually  decides  questions  of  hedging  and 
selling  and,  in  fact,  determines  all  the  policies  of  the  grain  business, 
they  begin  to  realize  that  the  managing  of  a  local  elevator  is  a  highly 
responsible  position. 

"In  fact,  he  is  making  decisions  which  in  the  case  of  the  line 
companies  are  made  by  men  getting  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  or  more.  It 
is  not  siarprising  therefore  that  we  find  that  the  successful  farmers' 
elevators  have  been  those  which  have  paid  their  managers  anywhere  from 
$2,000  to  $3,600  with  $2,500  to  $3,000  as  the  average. 

"If  you  pay  that  much,"  Mr.  Bell  cautions, "be  sure  you  get  a  man 
worth  that.     It  doesn't  pay  to  get  a  man  worth  $1,500  and  pay  him  $3,000. 
Get  a  man  who  knows  his  stuff." 


"Where  can  we  get  a  manager  like  that?"  I  asked. 
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"The  Farmers'  National  Grain  Corporation  will  probalily  help  your 
local  get  an  efficient  managey,"  suggested  Mr.  Sell.     "That  is  one  ad- 
vantage in  being  tied  up  with  an  organization  of  thsb  kind," 

"How  about  raising  capital  for  our  local  elevator  coTtpany?"  I 

asked. 

"lYell,"  explained  Mr.  Bell,  "you  will  have  to  raise  a  good  hit 
of  that   in  your  own  comi-iainity.     If  the  men  around  the  shipping  point  are 
not  willing  to  put  their  money  into  the  organization,   it  is  a  question 
whether  they  will  patronize  it  when  it  gets  going, 

"If  there  are  other  elevator  buildings  available  in  the  community, 
it  might  be  bettor  to  buy  or  rent  one  of  them,  rather  than  trying  to 
build  am  elevator  the  first  year  yo^ar  co-op  is  in  business." 

"THiere  the  stockholders  start  out  and  raise  forty  ner  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  property  then  they  may  borrow  the  remainder  from  a  member  of 
the  farmers'  National  G-rain  Corporation. 

At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Ecll  says  most  of  our  farmers'  elevators 
are  financed  by  the  various  commission  co.rrpanies  thrcogh  which  they  do 
business .  '.  Provisiohi-  are  nov;  being  made  by  v/hich  local  elevators  can 
finance  themselves  through  the  Fa.rmers  lTation?.l  Grain  Corporat  ion  and  its 
members,  in  the  nev:  market in^-3  program. 

The  success  of  most  any  business,  this  grain  economist  declared, 
depends  on  being  able  to  get  capital  when  it  is  needed  \vithout  having  to 
pay  exorbitant  rates  of  interest  for  it. 

From  v.hat  he  said,  it  is  clear  that   the  new  plan  set  up  -.mder  the 
leadership  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  will  help  o-ar  local  co-ops  to  finance 
themselves  adequately,  and  will  help  them  obtain  efficient  management. 
Those  are  tv/o  of  the  essentials  of  a  successful  country  elevator.  The 
third  thing  is  big  eno"agh  vol^ome  of  business.    Getting  and  keeping  up 
that,  will  largely  depend  on  the  individual  farmer  member  of  the  local 
co-op. 

AI'n-TOUiTCSI.-ISNT ;    Remember  if  you  want  sa-fiple  by-laws  of  co-'ontry 
elevators  or  copies  of  the  Capper-Volstcad  Act,  so  you  can  see  that 
yo~ar  new  co-op  measures  up.  The  Federal  Farm  Board  v/ill  gla.dly  send 

you  this  information.  This  station  is  cooperating  with  the  Federal 

Farm  3o3,rd  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  presenting 
these  talks  from  your  farm  reporter  a,t  T7ashington. 
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Speaking:  Time;     10  Minutes 

Dairy  Interview  IIo.  29:  CULLIIIG  AITD  KILLIITG 

AKl^TOUIJCgviailT :  Today  Yo-ar  Farm  Reporter  reports  to  dairynien.    And  he  orings 
you  now  the  results  of  another  interview  with  Dr.  J.  C.  McDowell,  veteran  . 
dairy  husbandman  of  the  Department  of  Agricult'ore.     Tliis  time  Dr.  McDowell 
talked  a-hout  Gulling  and  Killing  as  a  means  of  herd  improvement.    All  right, 
Mr,  Reporter,  'mat  did  he  tell  you? 


Well,  the  first  thing  he  told  me  was  "Read  this  letter. "    A  cow 
tester  for  a  dairy  herd  improvement  association  writes  the  letter  to  Dr. 
McDovTell,  and  now  I  want  to  read  you  a  paragraph  from  it.    Hero's  v/hat 
the  coy;- tester  said: 

"  I  have  no  trouble  picking  out  the  low-producing  and  "unprofitable 
cows  in  my  association.     'That's  easy  enough.     The  Babcock  test,  the  milk 
scales,  o,nd  the  feed  weights  give  definite  information  on  that  score.  'The 
trouble  comes  when  farmers  dispose  of  these  cows.     Many  farmers  keep  un- 
profitable cows  'til  they  freshen.    Then  they  sell  them,  to  another  farmer, 
usually  at  a  slightly  higher  price  than  a  butcher  could  pay.    And  thus  the 
cov.-s  go  on  from  herd  to  herd  until  old  age  or  accident  puts  them  out  of 
com;riission. 


"You  see,"  Dr.  McDowell  remarked,"  those  farmers  are  culling  and 
selling, rather  than  culling  and  killing.    And  there's  a.^  lot  of  difference. 

"If  you  sell  scrub  cows  to  one  neighbor  and  buy  good  cows  from 
another  neighbor,  the  dairy  industry  gains  nothing.    But  if  you  sell  a 
scrub  cov;  to  the  butcher  and  then  replace  her  with  a  good  young  cow,  bred 
in  your  own  herd  and  sired  by  a  good  purebred  dairy  bull,  the  dairy  in- 
dustry gains  much,  as  you  can  see, 

"The  idea  of  culling  is  to  get  the  scrub  cow  out  of  circulation. 
And  the  man  who  can  do  that  miost  profitably  is  the  butcher," 

"Doesn't  the  fa.rmer  profit  if  another  farmier  pays  him  m.ore  for  his 
cov;  than  the  butcher  could?  "I  asked. 

"Immediately  perhaps,  but  in  the  long  run  he's  apt  to  lose.     In  the 
first  place  he  will  likely  get  very  little,  if  any  more.    And  in  the  second 
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place  he  may  to  -unwittingly  killing  the  gooso  that  laid  the  goldon  egg. 
For  instance  right  novr  v:e  have  a  surplus  of  do.iry  products  in  this  country, 
now  let's  see  who  is  responsi'Dle  for  this  surplus. 

■A  farmer  once  asked  me  this  question.  "If  there's  ever  a  surolus 
of  dairy  products,  which  cows  will  he  guilty  of  producing  that  s"'arplij^? 
il7ill  it  he  the  high  producers,  or  the  low  producers?    Siiall  wc  hlamc  the 
co^'s  that  produce  500  pounds  of  hutterfat  a  year,  or  the  cows  that  produce 
100  pounds  a  year, 

"T7ell,  I  think  the  answer  is  in  our  dairy-herd- inrprovement  records. 
We've  tahulated  i.iore  thazi  100  thousand  yearly  individiaal  cow  records  to  find 
it.    And  these  records  show  that  the  farmer  gets  the  same  total  income  over 
cost  of  feed  from  one  cow  that  produces  500  pounds  of  hutterfat  a  year, 
that  he  gets  fromi  13  cows  that  average  100  pounds  a  year.    He  maJ^ces  just 
as  much  money  from  one  500-pound  cow  as  he  does  from  13  lOO-pound  cows. 

And  yet  the  ma-rket  gets  only  500  pounds  of  hutterfat  from  the  one  cow  and 

it  gets  1300  po-ands  from  the  13  cows.     The  13  lov;  producing  cows  have  to 
produce  almost  three  times  as  mac'n  hutterfat  to  return  the  same  amount  of 

profit.     So  I'll  leave  it  to  any  jury  the  13  low  producers  a.re  the  guilty 

cows,     Tiiey  are  the  ones  that  produce  the  surplus." 

Therefore,  it  seemis  that  hy  keeping  "unprof ita.hle  cov/s  in  circulation 
you  may  he  contributing  to  a  surplus.    And  a,  surplus  means  low  prices,  as 
we're  finding  out  right  now,     I  gathered  that  this  is  what  Ih:.  McDov;ell 
meant  hy  "Killing  the  goose  tha,t  lays  the  golden  egg.'^    Sooner  or  later 
"culling  and  killing"  will  tiirn  out  to  pay  larger  dividends  to  everyhody 
concerned  than  "culling  and  selling." 

Now  let's  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  question.    Hov/  about  the  man 
who  buys  an  -onprof itable  cow?     Ordinarily  we'd  be  safe  in  saying  he  made 
a  bad  buy.    And  besides,  Gr,  McDowell  tolls  me  that  progressive  modern 
dairynen    are  building  up  their  herds  through  breeding,  and  not  through 
buying.    And  he  went  on  to  remark  thct   culling  alone  is  not  enough,  Oalling 
must  be  comhined  with  good  feeding  and  good  breeding  to  be  really  effective. 

As  Dr,  McDowell  puts  it,  "Sending  the  poorest  cows  to  the  butcher 
may  lift  production  50  per  cent.     Sending  the  poor  cows  to  the  butcher 
and  also  feeding  the  good  cows  properly,  according  to  their  Icnoym  production, 
may  lift  it  100  per  cent.     Then  add  good  breeding  and  the  sic/  is  the  limit." 

He  told  me  about  one  scrub  cow  ouned  by  a  dairyman-friend  of  his  in 
Wisconsin,     This  cow  produced  133  pounds  of  butterfat  a  year.    Her  daughter, 
sired  by  a  good  purebred  bull,  produced  265  pounds.    Her  granda^Jghter , 
sired  by  a  still  better  purebred  bull,  produced  483  po-onds.     Here  is  a 
gain  in  only  two  generations  of  250  oounds  of  butterfa.t  a  year  per  cov;,  or 
a  gain  of  more  than  150  per  cent,  almost  entirely  due  to  breeding, 

ITot  long  ago  a  Hindu  from  India,  just  gra.duated  from  an  American 
agric-alt-oral  college,  called  on  Dr,  McDowell,  He  wanted  information  on 
dairy-herd- improvement  associations.    He  wanted  to  introduce  them  in  his 
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native  land,     Ke  listened  carefully  to  Dr.  McDowell's  explanation  and 
asked  ras.ny  questions.    Finally,  he  said,   "Among  my  people  in  India  the 
cow  is  considered  sacred,  and  no  Hindu  ever  kills  a  cow.     What  v/ill  v/e 
gain  by  culling  out  low  producers,  if  we  must  keep  them  as  long  as  they 
live  any^vay?" 

Tfell,  Dr.  McDowell  admits  that  question  v;as  a  stunner.    He  says 
the  first  thing  he  thoLight  of  was  the  story  that  a  missionary  once  told 
him,"    It  seems  that  a  certain  village  in  India  was  comroletcly  ovGrr\in 
with  ra,ts,     Tlic  Hi  idus  would  not  kill  the  rats  because  to  them  all  animals 
even  rats  arc  sacred.    But  they  were  desperate,  and  finally  they  co^ild  en- 
dure it  no  longer.     They  caught  the  rats  by  the  thousands,  and  in  big  box 
tra.'ps,  but  then  the  question  arose  what  to  do  with  them.     Tney  couldn't 
kill  them  and  it  wovild  be  even  more  cruel  to  let  them  starve,  Finally 
a  happy  thought  struck  them,  and  one  dark  night  they  carried  all  the  boxes 
across  the  country  and  let  the  rats  loose  close  to  another  Hindu  village, 

"fell,  obviously  that  story  didn't  solve  the  problem  of  the  young 
Hindu  who  wanted  to  know  what  to  do  with  -onprof itable  cows.     But  Dr. 
McDowell  did  some  quick  thirJcing  and  ccone  to  a  more  pra.ctical  solution. 

"All  at  once,"  he  told  me,"    I  realized,  that  the  Hindus*  problem 
is  not  so  different  from  the  problem  that  confronts  the  breeder  of  pure- 
bred dairy  cattle  in  the  United  States,     The  Hindu  believes  the  cow  is 
sacred.     The  breeder  of  dairy  cattle  often  seem.s  to  consider  that  the 
pedigree  is  almost  sacred.     The  Hindu  will  not  crJl  and  kill  at  all.  The 
breeders  of  purebred  dairy  cattle  do  very  little  culling  and  killing. 
The  two  problems  are  not  identical  ,  but  thoy  are  similar, 

"So  I  told  this  young  man  that  our  purebred  herds  were  being  im- 
proved largely  through  breeding  along,     I  told  him  we  were  improving  our 
grade  herds  thro^ogh  both  culling  and  breeding,  and  yet  the  purebred 
da-iry  cows  excel  the  grades  in  production  by  about  10  per  cent,  on  the 
average,     I  told  him  we  did  this  through  careful  selection  of  dairy  sires, 

"He  grasped  the  idea  irmnediately ,  that  Eiindu  farmers  miight  improve 
their  dairy  herds  considerably  through  breeding  alone,  and  he  went  away 
greatly  encouraged, 

"But  after  he  had  gone,"  Dr  r'cDowell  continued,"  this  thought 
came  to  me,     I  wondered  if  oxvc  purebred  herds  would  not  be  imj^roved 
much  more  rapidly  if  we  woxild  add  close  chilling  to  intelligent  breed- 
ing,   Purebreds  now  excel  grades  in  production  by  about  10  per  cent. 
With  close  culling  purebreds  might  excel  grades  even  more  than 
that , 

So  in  conclusion  I  thirok  we  might  s\m  up  Dr,  McDowell's  suggestions 
like  this:     Culling  alone  helps  some;  good  feeding  alone  helps  som.o;  good 
breeding  alon<^  helps  som.c.    But  any  really  successful  program  of  herd 
improvement  must  include  all  three — culling,  feeding  and  breeding.  And 
remember,  culling  does  not  benefit  the  dairy  industry  unless  the  unpro- 
fitable cov/s  are  sent  to  the  butcher.     Let  yovjr  motto  be  "Cull  and  Kill," 
not  "Cull  and  Sell. " 
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AJMlTOUlICSIvSNTt     Your  Fara  Roportor  h:.s  Just  concludGd  his  weekly  roport  to 
dairy  farmjrs.     He  suggests  tliat  I  call  to  your  attention  the  Dspartmont 
of  Agriculture  'bulletin  on  "Dairy  Herd  L'jprovcrricnt .  "  The  niinber  is  Farmers' 
Bulletin  IIo*  1532-F,  and  if  you  want  a  copy  -.vrite  to  Your  Farm  Roportor, 

in  care  of  Station  ,  or  in  cai-e  of  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agricultux-e  in  Washington. 


YOUH  lAM  EEPORTER  AT  WASEINGTON  Monday,  April  7,  1930 

NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 
Speaking  Time;    10  Minutes,  All  Regions, 

HOW  SWINE  SANITATION  PAYS  THE  HOG  RAISER 

OPENING  ANNOUNCEMENT:     It's  time  for  our  regular  Farm  Reporter  program, 
and  the  Reporter  is  here  and  ready  to  talk  atout  swine  sanitation.  This 
is  one  of  the  regular  Farm  Reporter  progrjyns  coming  to  you  every  week 
day,  except  Saturday,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Depart^ 
ment  of  Agriculture.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter,  let*s  go. 

****** 

Well  folks  —I  have  a  subject  today-  written  down  here  on 

a  little  piece  of  paper  in  front  of  me.     It's  called  SWnTE  SANI- 
TATION.   Now  that  sounds  like  a  iry,  technical  subject,  but  it's  not  > 

it's  an  importvant  part  of  the  hog  program,  and  if  you  expect  to  buy  gas 

with  money  from  the  sale  of  pigs  yet  to  be  farroived  this  spring  — 

you'd  better  get  acquainted  with  Mr.  Sanitation. 

I  used  to  walk  down  the  carpeted  aisles  of  Pullman  coaches  and 
note  the  clean  linen  seatcovers,  and  the  spick  and  span  appearance  of 
the  v/hole  layout,  and  then  contrast  that  with  the  black,  greasy  engine 
puffing  away  up  in  front.    Both  arc  essential  to  the  speed,  safety  and 
comfort  of  the  train  which  has  but  one  mission  and  that  is  to  get  you 
to  your  destination  on  time,  clean,  safe,  sound,  and  ready  for  business 
or  pleo-sure. 

Now  sanitation  is  an  important  part  of  the  pig  program  whether 
the  pig  is  to  be  used  for  breakfast  saugage,  or  to  raise  your  bank 
account,  and  regardless  of  whether  his  home  is  in  the  North,  South, 
Bast  or  West,,.  It's  not  as  pleasant  to  ride  in  the  rolling  cab  of  an 
engine  as  it  is  to  coil  up  in  the  soft  pillows  of  the  Pullman  seat,  but 
somebody  has  to  ride  the  engine.    The  engine  is  a  part  of lailroad  life, 
and  some  person  has  to  perform  that  duty. 

Now  it  isn't  as  pleasant  to  talk  about  pig  sanit.ation,  and  carry 
out  sanitary  precautions  in  the  pig  lot  as  it  is  to  talk  about  the  nev; 
automobile  you  expect  to  buy  with  the  pig  money,  but  sanitation  is  a 
part,  and    an  important  part  of  the  pig  program,  and  it's  necessary  to 
discuss  swine  sanitation,  and  carry  out  at  lease  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant srjiitsiry  precautions  if  wo  ex5:ioct  to  market  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  the  pigs  farrowed.    Since  wo  are  forced  to  talk  and  practice 
swine  spjiitation —  let's  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  go  to  it. 


To  get  the  latest  information  on  this  subject  of  swine 
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saritation  I  had  to  talk  with  3  well-informed  men  in  the  Department  of 
Agricialture,    That  mslces  this  a  kind  of  three-in-one  program,  and  there- 
fore it  Q-oght  to  run  smoothly. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Schwartz  whose  Job  is  to  help  farmers  comhat  parasites 
of  swine  and  horses,  was  the  first  man  I  tackled.    "'Sanitation  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  pig  program,"  was  his  first  remark*    "If  a  hog 
raiser  starts  out  with  good  hogs,  raises  90  per  cent  of  the  live  pigs 
farrowed,  prevents  hog  cholera  and  other  diseases  through  iraraunization 
and  other  precautionary  measures— —if  there  is  any  money  in  the  hog 
"business—— — he  ought  to  get  his  share." 

Dr.  Schwartz  outlined  for  me  the  McLean  County  swine- sanitation 
system  which  was  tested  for  a  period  of  six  years  under  farm  conditions 
in  Illinois.    Here  are  the  four  points  in  that  system? 

First,  the  farrowing  house  should  he  thorotighly  cleaned  and  then 
scruhhed  with  scalding  water  and  lye*    Next,  the  sows  shouLd  be  washed 
with  warm  water  and  soap  before  they  are  placed  in  the  clean  farrowir^ 
pens*    In  this  washing  operation  bo  sure  to  wash  the  sow's  udder  thorougli- 
ly  in  order  to  remove  adhering  dirt  which  may  contain  parasite  eggs  and 
disease  germs.    Third,  after  the  sow  and  pigs  have  remained  in  the  clean 
pen  for  10  days,  and  have  thus  been  protected  from  contact  with  other 

hogs,  they  should  bo  hauled— —not  driven  -to  a  clean  pasture 

previously  prepared  and  sown  to  a  suitable  forage  crop.    Fourth,  the 
pigs  should  be  kept  on  the  clean  past^ire,  and  away  from  older  hogs,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  their  mother,  until  they  are  at  least  4  months  old. 

Dr.  Schwartz  said  that  it  is  possible  to  increase  the  pig  crops 
on  many  farms  as  much  as  50  per  cent  by  following  these  four  precaution- 
ary measures.    Under  these  conditions  two  sows  usually  raise  as  many  ' ■ 
pigs  as  three  sows  raise  when  no  precar.tions  ai'c  taken. 

ITow  let's  pass  to  Mr,  E,Z,  Russell  who  is  in  charge  of  swine  in- 
vestigations for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  He  used  to  be  a  pretty 
successful  hog  raiser  in  Nebraska,  and  has  some  good  practical  ideas  on 
hog  raising. 

"I  think  the  McLean  County  swine  sanitation  system  is  fine,"  was 
his  first  remark.    "Hog  raisers  who  practice  the  fo"ur  points  laid  down 
in  that  system  are  bound  to  profit  accordingly.    If  a  farmer  is  so  sitii*, 
ated  that  he  can't  carry  out  all  four  "Toints  in  the  McLean  County  system, 
then  he  will  find  it  to  the  advantage  of  his  pocketbook  to  carry  out 
three  tfeo  or  even  just  one  of  the  four  points. 

"I  realize,"  Mr,  Russel  remarked,  "That  some  hog  raisers  have 
pigs,  calves,  chickens,  crops,  and  maj^r  other  things  all  coming  along  to- 
gether in  the  early  spring,  and  for  that  reason  find  it  hard  to  devote 
enough  time  to  the  pigs  to  observe  all  the  sanitation  mea,sures.  Under 
such  conditions  I  would  simply  do  the  very  best  I  could.    We  have  a 
modified  swine-sanitation  program,  at  the  Government  farm  at  Beltsville, 
Maryland,  and  wo  got  splendid  results  from  that  system." 


I  thought  many  of  you  listeners  might  be  interested  in  this 
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modified  system,  so  I  asked  Mr.  Russell  for  it,  and  here  it  is  as  they 
practice  it  at  Uncle  Sazn'^)?krm  over  in  Maryland 

Tirst,  clean  and  scruh  the  farrowing  pen  with  scalding  water  and 
lye,    IText  wash  the  sow»s  udder.    That  gives  the  pig  a  clean  nurse  and 
starts  him  on  the  road  to  happiness  without  getting  v/orm  eggs  the  first 
time  he  tnlces  nourishment,    Tliird,  in  10  days  after  farrowing  take  the 
sow  and  her  pigs  to  the  cleanest  available  green  pasture,  and  leave 
them  there  until  the  pigs  are  ahout  16  weeks  olde    Fourth,  keep  a  close 
watch  on  the  pigs,  and  if  they  show  signs  of  worms,  such  as  unthrif tiness, 
it  may  he  necessary  to  give  them  a  good  worm  treatment, 

Unele  Sara  grows  two  teriiporary  crops  each  year  on  his  hog  pastures, 
and  raises  "both  spring  and  fall  litters  of  pigs.     In  the  fall  they 
generally  sow  rye,  and  the  fall-farrowed  pigs  often  pasture  on  that 
crop  for  sever^  weeks,  and  then  it  is  given  a  rest  until  the  spring- 
fajTov/ed  pigs  are  ready  for  it.    Late  in  the  spring  the  rye  is  turned 
under  and  the  ground  seeded  to  soybeans  or  cowpeas,  and  the  fall-farrowed 
pigs  graze  these  crops  until  they  are  tiirnod  \mder  and  the  ground  seeded 
"back  to  rye.    Gains  of  from  one-and-a-half  to  nearly  two  pounds  per  day 
per  pig  are  often  made  at  the  Government  farm  hy  following  this  modified 
system  of  swine  sanitation, 

Mr,  Russell  is  a  practica,l  hog  man  and  I  coijld  have  listened  to 
him  for  hours,  hut  Dr,  C,  D,  Lowe,  extension  animal  hushandman,  was 
waiting  for  me  so  I  had  to  shake  hands,  grah  my  ha.t,  and  hit  the  road, 
Dr,  Lowe  ga.ve  mo  so  much  swino-sanitation  material  that  I  canH  touch 
half  the  high  points  in  what  he  gave  mo.    He  travels  all  over  Uncle 
Sam*s  48  States  and  I  think  gets  down  into  Mexico  now  and  then, 

"It  is  estimated,"  said  Dr,  Lowe,  "That  out  of  every  five  cars 
of  corn  fed  to  hogs  in  this  country,  one  oar  goes  to  keep  up  and  grov/ 
worms  to  make  the  pig*s  life  more  miserable.    That  means  roughly  that 
one-fifth  of  the  hog  com  goes  to  support  worms  instead  of  producing 
prof  itahle  po-ik-  • 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  some  moro  of  the  valuable  things  Dr, 
Lowe  told  me,  hut  the  green  signal  light  has  already  faded  to  .amher, 
and  I  must  hurry  or  else  get  fifeught  in  a  traffic  jam.    Listen  to  Dr, 
Lowe's  final  remarks,    "Swine  sanitation  pays  "big  dividends  wherever 
hogs  are  raised.     The  project  records  of  314  farmers,  39  county  agents, 
and  106  cost  accounts  showed  a,s  many  pigs  as  usual  raised  from  one-fourth 
fewer  sows  when  sanitary  precautions  were  taken.    These  records  showed 
a  decrease  of  10  per  cent  in  runty  pigs;  an  increase  of  two  pounds  of 
pork  produced  per  bushel  of  corn  -fed;  a  saving  of  45  days  in  maturing 
pigs  to  market  weight  when  the  swine  management  system  was  followed. 
Best  of  all  the  records  showed  a  reduction  of  $1,04  per  hundred  weight 
in  the  cost  of  prodTicin^.;  pork  and  a  sr  ring  of  $155,  annually  in  feed 
and  labor  per  farm," 

In  closing  I  want  to  s-uggcst  that  you  write  this  station  for 
free  copies  of  "PESVEITTIQN  OF  ROUNDWORMS  IN  PIGS,"  which  is  the  title 
of  Leaflet  lIo,5-M,  and  "THE  MCLEM  COUITTY  SWINE  SMITATIOIT  SYSTEM," 
which  is  the  title  of  Technical  Bulletin  No.  44-5?,    It's  hard  to  save 


a  ship  when  a  "bi^  hole  has  "been  knocked  in  her  iDottom,    Her  safety  lies 
in  the  pilot  who  keeps  her  off  the  rocks.    It's  troublesome  to  cure  hogs 
of  many  ailments.    It's  more  economical  to  practice  swine  sanitation 
and  prevent  the  occurrence  of  these  pig  trouhles. 

CLOSING  AlTtlOUKTCEIvIElIT:     You  have  just  listened  to  one  of  the  regular  Farm- 
er.Reporter  programs.    Your  Reporter  mentioned  Leaflet  Ho.S-M,  "PHETjiINT-. 
im  ROUiroWOEMS  IIT  PIGS,"  and  Technical  Bulletin  No.  44-0,  "THE  MGCLSAIT 
COUUTY  S¥IKE  SANITATION  SYSTEM."    You  may  have  both  free  "by  directing 
your  request  to  this  station.    This  program  has  come  to  you  through  the 
coopcratiion  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


^^C'     Y0U5  -FAHll  HSP0P.T5H  XI  HASHI^TC-TOr.  Tuesday .  A-^ril  3,1030 

Crprps  and  Soils  Interview;  llo,  50;  The  Comlsinc. 

A;]:?:OUI^vCIr.E^IT :    Tuesday  is  the  day  yo-ox  fara  re;Tort3r  at  Washin,e;ton 
usually  tells  us  aoout  his  talks  "/ith  the  specialists  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agric^iltm-e  on  crops  and  soils  suojects.  At 
this  time  of  the  3'ear,  however,  v;e  have  to  look  for'.vard  to  the  harvest 
—  we  have  to  look  over  our  machinery  to  see  that  it  is  fixed  so  we 

will  he  fixed  to  handle  the  crops           For  that  reason,  wo  asked  the 

reporter  to  make  some  inquiries  atout  comhines  ^Yell,  Mr.  r(e")orter? 


)(c     sj:  5|c  q<  st:  >{<  5{'. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Plurst ,   of  the  farm  engineer ini  division  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  v'ent  over  t.iis  .Matter  of  comhines  ycit'h  ne. 


And  "by  the  way,  Mr.  Hurst  is  the  m^n  who  wrote  that  new  "bulletin 
on  "The  Operation  and  Ca^e  of  the  Comhined  Harvester-Thresher."  lUien 
I  cornered  him  in  his  office,  he  was  just  ansv/erinj  a  trouble  call  from 
&  grain-sorghum  farmer  who  had  written  in  for  advice  on  comhining.   

T".ie  "biggest  trouble  Mr.  Hurst  told  me,  is  that  with  many  farmers 
combine  harvesting  is  a  new  thing.     T"ne;  new  oimers  know  about  v.lien  to 
start  to  harvest  with  the  binder.    But  they  have  to  learn  when  combine- 
times  comes.    Usually  it  is  about  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  tim.e  v;q 
used  to  start  with  the  binder. 

Often,  a  farmer  who  ha.s  bought  a  new  combirc,  will  drive  by  and 
see  som^e  of  the  neighbors  who  use  binders  cuttin;;  their  grain,  and 
he  will  get  impp.ticnt  and  in  a  day  o:-  so  will  start  the  combine.  Often.,.. 
the  grain  is  too  r/ct.    Maybe  it  has  eighteen  to  twenty  ner  cent  moistujro 
in  it.    As  a  result,  if  he  stores  it,  it  heats;  or  if  ho  sells  it  right 
away,  he  is  docked  on  account  of  its  dar^rpness.    He  lays  the  trouble  on 
the  combine,  when  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  combine  at  o.ll. 

One  of  the  first  essentials  for  the  successful  o-oeration  01  a 
combine  is  ripe,  di'y  gr  ain.     G-r^en  or  donp  g-rain  not  only  doesn't  keep 
as  well  nor  bring  as  good  a  price,  but  it  interferes  with  the  tiircshing  and 
cleaning  operations.     Tough,  straw  iaas  a  tendency  to  clog  the  machine  by 
v;inding  on  the  cylinder  and  other  moving  parts. 

However,  you  can  start  a  little  earlier  and  at  the  s.'"'.mo  time  you 
used  to  start  with  the  binder,  if  you  use  a  windrow-harvester  and  pick-up 
attacl-ment  with  your  combine.    17ith  the  win:  rovi'-ha,rvcster  and  r)ick-up  the 
cutting  and  threshing  are  done  as  tv.-o  separate  opcr.ations. 


Of  course,   in  some  sections  there  is  no  need  for  the  v,' in c'toi. -har- 
vester and  pick-up.    The  grain  harvested  and  threshed  direct  by  the  coti- 
bine  in  one  operation  is  practically  as  d.ry  as  v/here  it  is  first  cut  and 
left  in  the  windrow.    But  v.-here  Canadian  thistle  or  tumble  vreeC.s  or  other 
weeds  are  in  the  field,  there  is  another  adv..?.nta:?:e  in  using  the  'ivizCxow 
method.     Those  weeds  clog  the  machinery  and  make  the  grain  ha,rd.  to  thresh, 
but  v.-hen  the  grain  is  cut  and  left  in  the  windron'  the  weeds  also  dry  out 
and  they  are  not  so  m.uch  trouble. 

Another  advantage  of  the  vrindrov,-  w&y ,   is  th'^.t  some  crops  d.o  not 
ripen  uniformly.     Some  of  the  grain  is  dry  and  soine  wet.     The  average 
is  often  too  high  for  storage  or  for  ship-jing  to  market  to  best  advantage. 

Drying  in  the  windrow  before  threshing  with  the  cOi.abine  clears  v:o  that 
trouble . 

As  you  know,  these  days  they  make  combines  all  sizes  from  seven  to 
twenty  footers.    Eut  the  smaller  ones  must  have  the  same  mechanical  parts 
as  the  big  ones,  so  they  are  not  chcao  in  proportion  to  the  V'lclth  of  the 
sv'ath  they'll  cut.     Sorae  are  suited,  to  our  prairie  country,  others  are 
built  for  hill-side  harvesting.     There  arc  combines  which  ^rill  go  on  olmost 
any  slope  you  can  put  a  crop  on.     They  are  equip';ed  with  levelin--.  devices 
to  keep  the  separator  level. 

In  fs.ct,  there  are  combines  being  used,  in  nearly  every  state  in 
the  Union  where  grain  is  grown  to  any  extent,     Eastward  the  co-'orsc  of  the 
combine  is  taking  its  way.     I'd  been  wondering  ju.st  how  small  a  farm, 
could  make  use  of  a  combine  to  advantage,  so.  I  put  the  question  to  Mr, 
&ar  s  t . 

Kc  told  me  that   investigators  of  the  U,  S.  Dcpartm;:nt  of  Agriculture 
have  compared  actual  costs  with  ddfferent  methods  of  harvesting  and 
thjreshing  and  fo-'ond.  that  other  methods  are  usually  cheaper  than  the  combine 
if  there  is  less  than  one  hundred  acres  of  grain  to  be  handled. 

He  pointed  out  too  that  it  is  good  souiKl  business  to  use  the  combine 
as  much  and  as  long  as  possible.    liTl'ieat ,  oats,  barley,  rye,  e-.Taer,  flax, 
clovers,  soy  beans,  grain  sorghums  and  soybeans  and  other  cro'os  can  be 
successfully  harvested,  and  threshed  with  a  com.bine. 

If  you  expect  to  harvest  grain  sorghums,  it  would  be  a  good  idisa 
to  write  for  that  free  bulletin  on  "Harvesting  Grain  Sorghums"  Just  ask 
for  farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1577-5". 

In  threshing  grain  sorghums  and.  soybeans  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
the  cylinder  spoed.  to  about  one  half  and  make  certain  pulley  and  gear 
adjustments.    But  all  of  this  is  e:<3lained  in  the  U,  S.  Departm.ent  of 
Agriculture's  bulletin  on  "The  Operation  and  Care  of  the  Combined  H^arvestcr- 
Thresher."    That  one  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  }Jo.  1600-F.     It  is  also  to  be  had 
for  the  asking. 

Successful  combine  operators  appreciate  the  importance  of  getting 
the  machine  in  working  order  before  harvest  tim.e.     That  is  why  ^'-e  are  bring- 
ing this  up  nov, .     If  you  buy  a  new  machine,  bettor  "break  it  in"  as  so  ;'n  as 
you  can,  because  if  trouble  develops  you  want  to  laiow  about  it  in  tine  to 


get  the  trouble  corrected  and  eo  save  time,   instead  of  j.etting  in  3-  jsm 
when  the  crop  is  ready  for  hai'vesting. 

In  case  you  have  been  using  a  combine  during  -past  seasons,     it  is 
not  necessarjA  to  remind  you  that  it  should  be  ov;.u-hauled,  repaired  if 
ncc-fissary,  and  run  a  short  time  several  we-rks  before  harvest  actually 
begins.     Before  starting  a.  new  combine  the  machine  should  be  gone  over 
thoroughly  to  see  if  all  bolts  ond  nuts  are  ti;ht.     I  knev  a  caso  v/hore 
the  one  nut  that  was  tight  was  the  farmer  himself.    He  left  some  of 
the  tools  in  the  machine  or  on  the  platform  canvas  —  well,  you  loiov 
what  hap-pens  ^vhcn  you  thro'v  a  mo iilcey- wrench  in  the  machinery-  

Of  course,  combines  cost  money  and  you  have  to  be  carefu.1  to 

avoid  getting  dojirp  grain,  but  they  save  time  and  labor  and  the  Missus 

claims  one  of  the  big  advantages  is  that  she  doesn't  have  to  cook  for 
so  mny  hungry  harvest  hands. 

AF-vQUITCSIvS^JT ;      You  can  get  the  bulletins  mentioned  by  v.-riting 

to  this  Stc'tion    or  b.y  writing  direct  to  the  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture  at  Vfashingt on,  D.  C.     "The  Operation  and  Care 
of  the  Combined  Harvester-Thresher"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1603-?. 
"Harvesting  Grain  SorghUitis  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1577-F. 
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Srjeaking^  Time  :     10  Minutes. 


Poultry  Interview  No.  30;     SIGHTSEEING  OIT  TOJCLS  SAI.-I'S  POULTRY  lARi. 


AiJA"OUNCB?/IEI^ ;     Your  Farm  Reporter  at  ;7ashington  has  heard  the  call  of  spring 
and  gone  sightseeing.    This  week  he's  tieen  sightseeing  on  Uncle  Sain's  big 
livestock  and  poultry  farm  near  'Tashington,  D.  C.    And  today  he's  going  to  tell 
you  a.bout  it.    He's  going  to  tell  us  what  kind  of  a  poultry  farmer  Uncle  Sarn  is 
Heady?    Here  he  is. 

3jc  ^ 


I  wonder  if  an]^  of  -'•ou  have  followed  a  mounta.in  trail  through  a  dense 
forest  —  a  forest  so  dense  that  "/ou  get  a  few  feet  off  the  trail  and  begin  to 
wonder  if  you'll  ever  get  back.     Just  ■?  few  feet  there  and  the  world  is  alto- 
gether different.    'Tell,  I  had  something  of  tliat  feeling  as  I  glimpsed  for  the 
first  time  Uncle  S.a.".i's  experimental  farm  near  Beltsville,  Maryland. 

You  drive  out  of  Washington  on  the  main  road  to  Baltimore.    You  dodge 
traffic  and  gaze  at  billboards  for  10  miles.     Tlien  you  swing  off  the  broad 
paved  highwa-'-,  jolt  along  several  hundred  feet  u.p  a  dirt  ro^d,  a,nd  j.^ou're  on  the 
farm . 

And  right  bevond  the  entr.ance  tha.t  feeling  of  isolation  seems  to  clutch 
you.    You  remember  that  you're  between  two  great  cities  —  you  think  of  that 
nois''  highwa/r  a.  stone's  throw  behind  ''•oi;  —  i.nd  you  blink  vour  eves. 


The  farm  is  set  back  in  Mar'^land's  wooded  hills.    Trees  and  timbered 
ridges  form  a  sort  of  border  that  shuts  out  the  outside  view.     Inside  this 
border  you  look  over  rolling  acres  of  p".stures  una  fields  and  still  more  trees. 
You  can  still  tell  that  the  wools  on  the  bordering  hills  were  pushed  back  to 
make  room  for  the  farm.    Here  and  there  on  the  high  places  a.re  houses  and 
groups  of  spick  and  span  buildings.    3^/erything  seems  unbelievably  loerxeful  and 
quiet . 

r/ell,  most  of  3'-ou  folks  live  in  the  country'  and  you're  out  in  the  open 
most  of  the  time.  So  maybe  you  wouldn't  feel  just  the  wa,y  I  did.  Ma;''be  it's 
because  I've  been  living  in  a  city.  3ut  even  so  I  reco'mncnd  Uncle  Sa-.i's  farm 
to  everyone  who  likes  to  conmune  with  }T:,.t"iare . 
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Now  let's  get  on  with  our  sightseeing.    As  our  guide  ve  have  our  old 
friend  A.  R.  Lee,  Department  of  Agriculture  poultry  huste-ndT.an.    We  drive  past 
the  livestock  end  of  the  farm,  past  the  dairy  f.-rm  and  its  s'ootless  buildings, 
and  then  we  come  to  ooultry,  at  the  far  end.    You  see  Uncle  Sex.\  devotes  this 
farm  entirely  to  ani'.ials.    The  main  G-overn.T\ent  crops  farm  is  over  in  Virginia. 

And  as  v/e  drive  along  Hr.  Lee  answers  questions.    That  large  stone  house 
near  the  entrance  is  the  home  of  the  farm  superintendent.    Old  and  wes.ther- 
beaten,  it  stands  in  the  m.idst  of  modern  scientific  fa,ct  finding  equipment,  a 
reminder  of  early  and  romantic  days. 

Mr.  Lee  informs  us  the  poultry  part  of  the  farm  covers  about  oO  acres. 
The  Governi-nent  keeps  about  3)000  la.ying  hens  all  the  time.    Fnite  Leghorns, 
Hhode  Island  Heds  and  Sarred  Plymouth  Hocks  are  the  breeds  in  the  miain  fbcks  but 
there  are  smaller  pens  of  IThite  Wyandottes,  Light  Brabuas,  Jersey  Gia.nts,  and  a 
few  others. 

Last  year,  he  remarks,  two  Hhode  Island  Bed  hens  eac'i  l"id  3OI  eggs  in 
365  days.    No  Leghoi-ns  eqijalled  that  ma.rk  last  year,  but  in  past  years  sever.al 
have  beaten  it.     The  highest  record  ever  m.ade  a.t  the  farm  was  ~jl6  eggs,  and  a 
White  Leghorn  holds  it. 

Incidentally,  Leghorn  pullets  must  lay  225  eggs  a  year  to  get  into  the 
breeding  flock.    And  Barred  Plymouth  Hocks  and  Hhode  Island  Red  pullets  must  lay 
at  least  200  eggs.     And  that  isn't  all.    Hens  must  lay  eggs  that  average  two 
o-uxLces  each  in  weight  before  they're  saved  for  breeding  purposes.    Mr.  Lee  tells 
us  a  number  of  high  producers  are  culled  out  eoch  j'"ear  because  their  eggs  are 
too  small. 

How  we  stop  at  the  poultry  farm,  and  Mr.  Lee  leads  the  way  to  an  old 
two-story  building,  made  over  into  a  scientific  laboratory .     Here  we  meet  some 
of  the  m.en  who  work  with  test  tu.bes  and  microscopes  and  v.-?!rious  sorts  of  strange 
ap-jaratus.    And  re  meet  Dr.  ^lorley  A.  Jull,  crief  of  the  poultr^-  work  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.    Dr.  Jull  lives  on  the  farm  and  keeps  in  close  touch 
with  all  experimental  work.    He  drives  bick  and  forth  to  his  mam  office  in 
Washington. 

Now  let's  chat  a  minute  ^.-'ith  Dr.  T.  C.  Byerly  who  is  a  rjhysiologist 
and  among  other  things  he's  engaged  in  stud-^ing  problems  of  egg  hatciiabilit3'". 
He  recently  began  some  interesting  experiments  with  X-ra^-s,  exposing  eggs  to 
the  X-ray  before  incubation.    Yoii  know  some  people  hiave  claimed  t\i?.t  these  ra.ys 
will  reverse  what  scientists  call  the  sex  ratio.    They've  thought  that  it  may 
be  you  can  control  sex  determ.ination  b;^  exposing  e^\;s  to  the  X-r^-g'-.    But  Dr. 
Byerl]^  says  that  his  experiments  so  f-'^.r  give  no  indication  th^at  this  is  possi- 
ble.   Eggs  treated  b3'-  the  X-ray  seem  to  produce  exactly  the  proportion  of  males 
and  femp.les  tliat  all  other  eggs  produce. 

Dr.  Byerl"  is  also  working  with  other  scientists  to  find  out  the  effects 
of  feeding  on  hatchability .     In  one  test  they're  feeding  different  high-protein 
supplement  feeds.     The  ex"oerimient  isn't  com.'oleted  bf-t  two  or  throe  f'.xts  seeva 
to  stand  out  pretty  definitely.     One  is  that  hens  getting  milk  in  their  ration 
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produce  e^'gs  that  have  consideralDly  higher  hatchalDility  than  the  average. 
Another  is  that  cottonseed  meal  seeris  to  rani:  -^.t  the  bottom  so  far  as  hatch- 
atilit}^  is  concerned.     On  an  average  the  hens  produce  e^,;:js  th-.t  are  65  per  cent 
hatchable.    But  eg^-s  from  hens  '-/hich  ^-et  cottonseed  meal  as  their  su'rolementary 
feed  ha.ve  so  far  hatched  out  onl^'-  5^         cent . 

They're  now  trying  to  find  out  ^-'hp.t  cottonseed  meal  contains  that  is 
responsible  for  this  lor'  hatchahilitv ,  and  ^.Iso  for  low  production.  For  it 
seems  the  cottonseed  meal  pen  also  ranlcs  lowest  in  production. 

And  we  learn  more  about  the  egg-production  side  of  the  exi^eriment  from 
Hr.  H.  YJ .  Titus  who  is  a  biological  chemist  and  works  on  problems  of  poultry 
nutrition. 

The  high-protein  supplem.ental  feeds  in  this  ex-oeriment  are  meat  scrap, 
crab  scrap,  fish  meal,  dried  buttermilk,  dried  yeast,  soybean  m.eal,  and  cotton- 
seed meal.     In  addition  one  pen  gets  a  low-protein  ration,  and  another  gets  a 
ration  that  contains  no  vitamin  B.    All  experim.ents  are  run  In  duplicate. 

The  results  so  far  show  that  the  hens  getting  dried  buttermilk  are  making 
the  highest  production.    And  the  pens  where  meat  scrap  and  soybean  meal  are  fed 
are  almost  as  good.     One  interesting  thing  is  that  the  hens  getting  no  special 
protein  supplement  at  all  are  giving  good  production.    However,  they  are  getting 
a  good  mmnera.l  su"oplement .    The  ra.tion  deficient  in  vitamin  3,  Mr.  Titus  tells 
us,  gives  hardly  any  production  at  all.    He  explains,  however,  th?.t  practically 
any  poultry  ration  will  contain  vita.min  B,  because  this  vitfinin  is  found  to 
some  extent  in  all  whole  grains,  and  yellow  corn,  while  it  is  especiall"/  abundant 
in  yeast  and  bran  middlings. 

Downstairs  in  this  sane  building  we  find  a  5.^00  egg  incubator.    Hr.  Lee 
says  it  ruiis  practicall-  throughout  the  year  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  various 
experiments.    And  he  tells  us  that  the  first  hatch  for  breeding  stock  came  off 
on  March  11.    Uncle  Sam  believes  in  earl-^  hatching.    However,  there  were  no  Leg- 
horn eggs  in  the  first  ha.tch  —  that's  a  little  e?,rly  for  Leghorns.    They  Ccan.e 
off  a  week  later.    Altogether,  about  6,000  chicks  will  be  hatched  this  spring 
for  breeding  purposes. 

Now  let's  go  outside  again.     There  are  other  laboratories  of  course;  for 
instance  there's  the  laborator}'-  where  they're  working  with  poultry  parasites. 
But  our  time  is  limited.    We'll  have  to  see  the  rest  of  the  farm  in  double-quick 
time . 

There's  one  thing  that  you  notice  immediatel-'  —  Uncle  Sam  practices  what 
he  preaches  in  the  matter  of  sanitation.    He  taices  no  chances  with  disease  germs. 
The  colony  houses  have  .ya,rds  big  enough  to  provide  an  abundance  of  gra.ss  and 
there's  less  danger  of  contaminated  soil  there.    And  the  big  houses  for  pullets 
have  double  ya-rds ,  and  the  chickens  are  alternated  on  these  yards  several  times 
during  the  season. 
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You  find  the  brooder  houses  in  a  larrje  field.     There  are  25  of  the;a  and 

the:/'re  pl^^ced  200  feet  apart.     The  field  is  so  l-^Tf^c  that  there's  no  trouble 

kee-oing  it  in  gr?.ss.     And  the  r.-2.n£;o  is  so  wide  around  each  house  that  t'licre's 
little  danger  of  the  soil's  beco-iiiing  contacninated. 

Here  close  to  the  l^^boratorios  are  three  long  brooder  houses,  divided 
into  s:.iall  pens  and  used  for  feeding  experiments.    You'll  notice  that  each  pen 
has  a  si^iall  outside  yard  so  the  chicks  c-.n  get  sunlight.    And  j'-ou'll  notice  also 
th?,t  this  yard  has  a  concrete  floor  so  that  it  can  be  kejDt  strictly  sanit-.ry. 

^7ell,  we've  liardly  started  to  see  the  farm  yet  but  our  tiae  is  up. 
There  are  still  the  ex-periments  in  bidding,  on  keeping  hens  in  confinement, 
tests  '.7ith  electric  lights,  with  cod-liver  oil,  and  with  the  ultra-violv^t  rays. 
And  there  ?re  still  countless  other  things.    But  if  "^ou  lihe,  perh?.ps  ^-e'll  go 
sightseeing  again  sometime  and  take  in  all  the?.e  other  things.    And  no'7  I'll 
have  to  say  good-day. 

AlTl'vGUl'iCS' Sl'TT :     Your  F.'^rm  Reporter  his  just  t"ken  you  on  a  sightseeing  tour  of 
Uncle  Srai's  poultry  farm  ne-^.r  Washington,  D.  C.     Toaorrow  he'll  be  b.^ck  at  this 
sane  houjr  ?.'ith  his  '"'eekl''-  report  from  the  Federal  P-^.rm  Board. 


Cocperation  Interview  Ho.  50;  Respoiisioilities  of  Co-op  I.Ienioers. 

AinTOlTJCaiviBlTT ;    Your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  has  been  to  the  federal 
Farm  Board  again.     Through  the  specialists  of  its  co-op  division,  the  Fam 
Board  has  "been  trying  to  get  the  individ'oal  farmer  ner.'ber'G  viewpoint  of 
this  new  farm  marketing  scheme  of  things.     It  seCius  a  good  naiiy  members 
don't  jet  recognize  their  responsibility  in  making  cooperation  successful; 

 "but  your  farm  reporter  will  tell  2''ou  about  that  Go  ahead,  Mr. 

Reporter   

)|<  :4c  :|<  t|c  9|c  :|c  ^ 

I've  just  been  talking  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Jones.    He's  the  co-op  membership 
man  with  the  Federal  Farm  Board.    He  has  been  going  about  among  the  co-ops 
of  the  country.     In  fact,  he's  gone  again  now.     Just  stopped  in  long  enough 
to  report  conditions  to  the  Board  -  before  he  headed  for  a  new  section* 

Mr,  Jones  has  found  that  many  members  apparently  haven't  yet  realized 
their  place  in  cooperation^     In  speaking  of  the  association,  Mr,  Jones 
says,  many  a  member  says:  "They  are  doing  this."  or  "They  are  doing  th^t," 
Very  rarely  does  the  individual  member  say  "Fe_  are  doing  it." 

Theoretically,  and  in  fact,  Mr,  Jones  declares,  the  association  does 
not  belong  as  much  to  the  management  as  it  does  to  you  members.    After  all, 
the  officers  are  only  the  hired  hands  of  the  association.     The  members  are  the 
association. 

You  hire  these  men  who  manage  and  officer  your  association.     If  your 
association  is  a  big  one,  you  do  it  through  the  directors  whom  you  nominate 
and  elect.     If  an  association  gets  bad,  inefficient  management,  nobody  is  to 
blame  except  the  m.embers.    You  vote  for  the  directors,  and  the  directors 
select  this  other  fellow. 

Mr,  Jones  puts  the  responsibility  right  on  the  farmer  v/ho  is  a  member 
of  the  co-op.    He  claius  that  one  of  the  reasons  members  in  many  associations 
haven't  secured  better  management,  is  because  they  haven't  given  enough 
attention  to  the  type  of  man  who  will  make  a  good  director.    Often  men  are 
elected  directors,  because  they  are  "good,  honest  men,"    They  may  be  honest 
but  down-right  "d-umb"  in  directing  a  business.     Sometimes,      members  elect  a 
director  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  place  or  one  who  is  a  good  hand- 
shaker and  vote-getter.     Too  often  that  sort  of  man  is  likely  to  be  a  sort 
of  ne*er-do-v/ell  in  his  own  business.    Directors  of  that  type  usually  select 
a  manager  of  that  same  type;  sometimes  they  select  one  of  their  own  number 
who  is  good  at  swapping  votes. 
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Mr.  Jones  has  iDeen  studyin.3  co-op  meinliersliip  inside  and  out  for 
years  and  he  says  that  it  seems  to  him  that  one  of  the  oiggest  olostacles  to  co- 
op efficiency  in  this  country  today  is  that  individual  memlDers  and  the 
directors  they  elect  don't  know  enough  about  the  job  which  is  to  be  done,  to 
be  capable  of  Judging  the  degree  of  efficiency  the  management  does  attain. 
Ihey  sonietlrnes  fire  good  managers  and  sometimes  keep  poor  ones,  Just  because 
they  are  likable  fellows. 

If  the  member sliip  ever  comes  to  understand  that  it  is_  the  association, 
and  that  it  gets  Just  as  good  management  as  it  is  entitled  to,  if  not  better, 
he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  individ-'oal  members  are  going  to  take  more 
active  interest  in  helping  the  management  m.eet  the  problems  facing  the 
associationo     Then  we  will  be  more  interested  in  building  up  the  volume  of 
business  so  as  to  cut  down  the  unit  costs,  than  is  the  manager  of  o-jt 
association  himself.     Then  we  will  be  interested  in  producing  the  kind 
and  quality  of  products  our  association  can  sell  to  best  advantage. 

Then,  Mr,  Jones  thinlcs,  we  will  be  interested  in  hiring  men  with 
particular  talents  to  do  the  definite  Job  we  have  for  hii-n  to  do.    And  we 
wi].l  pay  what  the  Job  is  worth  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  the  volume  of 
business  we  are  doing  in  our  association, 

V/e  v;ill  buy  talent  the  same  way  we  do  supplies.    We  will  instruct 
our  rejpresentatives  in  the  co-op  to  spend  the  association's  money  the  same 
way  an  individual,  business-like  farmer  spends  money.    That  is,  we  will 
instruct  them  to  buy  at  all  times  so  as  to  get  our  money's  worth, 

"The  members  are  the  association,"     This  membership  expert  insists 
that  is  the  big  idea  we  want  to  get  into  our  heads,     Tliat  being  true,  he 
is  plainly  in  the  right  when  he  says  v/e  have  sole  responsibility  for  the 
results  our  association  gets,  except  only  as  we  delegate  that  responsibility 
to  our  directors  or  the  men  they  hire.    We  need  to  pick  men  who  will  live 
up  to  the  responsibility  we  delegate  to  them. 

As  Mr.  Jones  was  telling  me  all  this,  I  began  to  wonder  about 
regional  co-ops  and  farmers'  national  organizations: 

"Suppose,"  I  said;  "that  we  members  in  the  local  co-ops  do  study 
this  marketing  business  out  and  do  select  good  directors  who  know  their 
stuff  and  hire  a  manager  who  knows  his  stuff,  how  about  these  overhead 
organizations?" 

"The  saine  things  hold  true  of  the  co-ops  made  up  of  smaller  co-ops," 
he  replied.     "The  overhead  or  central  organization  is  the  creature  or 
hired  man  of  its  component  co-op  associations.     The  duties  and  responsibilities 
that  belong  to  the  member-associations  are  the  same  as  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  an  individual  member  of  a  single  local  as^  iciation. 

"The  member-associa,tions  are  responsible  for  defining  the  Job  to  be 
done  by  the  central  cooperative  and  for  formulating  the  policies  to  be  follow- 
ed in  doing  the  Job,     The  member-associations  must  select  the  representatives 
who  in  their  turn  employ  the  management  and  fix  the  responsibility  and 
measure  the  results  in  the  efficiency  of  the  management  in  carrying  out  that 
responsibility, " 
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And  there  again  Mr.  Jones  emphasizes  that  the  central  co-op  is 
just  like  the  small  or  individual  co-op  in  that  it  will  .^et  just  the 
type  of  management  that  the  directors  are  able  to  evaltia,te  and  appreciate. 
The  test  of  results  in  a  central  cooxjerative  is  the  same  as  in  the  individual 
local  cooperative  association:     That  is;  hotter  results  and  better  service 
than  the  producer  can  get  outside  the  cooperative  organization. 

The  member-associations  have  the  same  responsibility  to  help  the 
management  of  the  central  organization  accomplish  the  objectives  v;hich 
the  producers  have  in  mind,  in  the  sa:ie  way  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  member  of  an  individual  cooperative  has  in  helping  his  co-op  management, 

VJhether  it  be  central  organization,  regional,  or  local  co-op»  it  is 
going  to  take  bigger  men  as  managers  than  many  co-ops  may  have  available. 
In  that  case,  the  co-op  will  have  to  step  out  and  get  men  vfho  can  do  the 
job. 

Organization  v/ill  never  take  the  place  or  marketing  ability  and 
experience  for  long  at  a  tirae,  Hr,  Jones  points  out.     The  men  we  choose 
must  choose  wisely,  so  it  is  up  to  us  to  choose  men  who  knov;  their  stuff. 
Tne  responsibility  is  on  the  individual  member.     The  members  are  the 
association.     So,  in  the  last  analysis,  it  is  up  to  us  members  to  knov/  our 
stuff  in  selecting  our  co-op  representa.tives. 

AirJQUI-jCglvISETT;    You  have  just  heard  one  of  a  series  of  taVizs  presented  each 

week  by  this  Station  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Depart.uent 

of  Agriculture  and  the  Federal  Parm  Board.    Anyone  interested    in  getting 
a  clear  idea  as  to  the  activities  of  the  federal  ?arm  Scard  in  administering 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  might  v/ritc  for  the  free  pamphlet  of  questions 
and  answers.    Write  either  to  this  Station  or  direct  to  the^ Federal  Farm 
Board,  ^Tashington,  D.  C.    Ask  for  Fedei-al  Fam  Board  Circular  IJo.  1. 
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S^>ealci'aK  Ti:'ne  :     10  llin-jtes 

Dairy  Intorvier  llo.  50:  THE  DAIRY  5C0!T0:.:iC  SITUATION 

AIT!T0UiJC3:C2^?:    And  no^^  here's  YOU?.  7A\::  RUPOaTZE,  ready  to  tell  you  r'.bout 
his  latest  chat  with  specialists  of  the  United  Stt^tes  De-partnient  of  A^^ri- 
culture.     T'ods-y  is  his  day  V'/ith  dairjTnen,  and  he  no^.r  "brings  you  a  re"ort 
on  the  dairy  market  situation.     Z'Veryone  connected  v-ith  the  dair3r  indus- 
try has  done  a  lot  of  hard  thinlcing  aoout  this  GitVu?.tion  in  the  last  fe'v 
nonths.     So  let's  hear  i7hat  Your  Reporter  has  to  re;port.      I-Ioro  he  is.... 

>)<  sf^         >Ii  :jt  5i«  ;|: 

".'ell  folks,  it  would  he  lihe  announcing  tha'...  the  "car's  over  to  tell 
you  that  the  dairy  situation  has  heen  had.  So  I  v;on't  oothor  -ou  'vith  figures 
sho'.vin^-  just  how  bad  it  is. 

'.That  is  more  interesting  sxo  the  questions:    '..'hcit  caused  it?  and 
TTncro  do  -ve  go  from  hero? 

'Jell,  you  can  lay  the  cause  to  several  different  things.     One  of  the 
most  -jOwular  exolanations  secinsto  he  the  stock  niarhet  disturhance  last 
fall.     And  undoubtedly  th-.xt  had  sonething  to  do  vrith  it,  throuyh  its  effect 
on  general  "business  conditions. 

Anp'/ay  'le  can  agree  on  one  fact  that  is  indisputable,  vfnatever  the 
reasons  for  it.     Demand  fell  off.    Thus  last  Octo'oer  vre  began  to  find  our- 
selves piling  up  stocks  of  dairy  products,  and  especially  butter,  for  Y.diich 
v/e  had  no  ready  market.    3y  the  first  of  December  ve  had  ll--'  million  •:'0uij.ds 
of  creemer^r  butter  in  storage  as  com:pared  to  71  million  "pounds  in  1S2S,  a.nd 
on  February  1  this  year  we  had  more  than  GO  million  pounds  as  compared  to 
less  than  25  million  _-/0unds  on  February  1,  13,?9, 

And  vhile  demand  fell  off,  production  kept  on  going,     I'm  giving  you 
these  fig-'ares  from  the  monthly  reports  of  the  3-'jjreau  of  Ag-icult-ural  Scono- 
mics,  and  these  same  reports  shov:  tha.t  v/e  produced  slightly  more  butter  in 
IvJovember  1929  than  in  r'ovember  132S,  and  about  1  per  cent  more  in  December 
than  in  December  1923.     In  January,  production  fell  off  slightly  as  com- 
pared to  1929,  but  s_o  slightly  that  it  'vas  not  im-)ortant. 

So  we  had  the  tv;o  forces  which  control  the  prices  of  o^xr  ^Trodi-.cts 
moving  in  op'oositc  directions.     V/e  not  only  had  decreased  demand  but  we 
had  incre3-sed  production  of  surolies.     And  the  laws  of  addition  and 
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subtraction  being  v/hat  thoy  arc  this  situa.tion  can  lead  to  only  one  thing  

a  surplus  on  the  sup'ply  side.    And  it  leads  us  there  pretty  suddenly-  in 
dairying,  because  've  normally  maintain  a  close  balance  betv/oen  production 
and  consumption* 

ITovj-  I've  given  you  the  background  of  the  situzition  as  I  go-thorcd  it 
from  my  talk  with  Mr.  L.M.  Davis,  specialist  on  dairy  markets  in  1ho  Buroo.u 
of  Agricultural  Economics.    ITow  for  the  second  cucstion:    ^Tnorc  do  wo  go 
from  her  J? 

Well,  Mr.  Davis  says  conditions  sr.cra  to  be  im-^roving.     The  unusually 
loxi  prices  seem  to  bo  turning  the  tide.     In  the  first  pla,co  they're  dis- 
couraging heavy  production,  and  with  current  production  cut  dovm  vvc  can 
drai"  on  the  stocks  in  storo.gc.     In  the  second  place  tho3'-*vc  stimulated  de- 
mand.    Folks  naturally  buy  more  butter  when  butter  is  chea-o,  other  things 
being  ecual. 

And  one  other  reason  why  the  situation  seems  to  have  cleared  up  a 
litble  bit  is  the  more  hopeful  attitude  of  peo'-le  in  the  butter  truce. 
There's  a  grov/ing  feel :ung  that  v/e're  going  to  have  a  heav-,'  carryover  of 
butter  in  storage  this  year,  but  that  feeling  doesn't  have  cjuite  the  de- 
pressing influence  it  had  at  first,    V/e're  gettin,  used  to  it  no'7  and  the 
tendency-  is  to  look  for  a  silver  lining  in  the  cloud.     vJe  can  at  least 
hope  that  production  will  decrease  enough  so  th^'.t  >;e  may  need  most  of  this 
carryover  before  the  year  is  out.     In  that  case  we  could  look  for  contiraied 
improvement . 

This  of  co-urse  depends  upon  how  dair]/  farmers  respond  to  the  situa.tion. 
And  it 's  a  pretty  large  order.     The  fact  remains  that  we  still  have  a  record- 
brealcing  aj.iount  of  butter  in  storage.     On  Llarch  1  we  had  more  than  4o  million 
pounds  as  compared  to  less  than  12  million  pounds  last  year  on  that  date. 
And  the  ft-:,ct  also  remains  that  production  is  still  at  e.  relatively  high  level. 
So  it  seems  v/e  have  a  lot  of  readjusting  to  do  before  we  got  s-aroply  and 
demand  baci--:  on  a  profitable  balance. 

Readjustment  of  course  works  both  ways.     It  m.;iy  mean  cutting  down 
product  ion,  or  tolcing  steos  to  encoura,ge  consvmpt  ion,  or  both,,     3ut  of  the 
two  the  cons-oropt ion  side  no^.v  secm.s  to  be  by  far  the  more  im,  ortant,  I'r, 
Davis  told  mo.     Low  prices  in  themselves  tend  to  stimulate  cons-umot ion, 
and  the  trade  figures  show  that  people  cons-jaiied  at  least  2  million  more 
pounds  of  butter  in  January  this  year  than  they  did  in  January  192&.  And 
in  many  states  dairy  orga.nizations  are  taking  advantage  of  low  prices  to 
carry  on  carqpaigns  urging  gros.tcr  use  of  butter.    At  the  sane  time,  low 
prices  \7ill  make  for  a  decrease  in  production,  because  of  curtailed  feed- 
ing, if  for  no  other  reason. 

Under  such  circumstrnccs  '■■e'd  naturoJly  ojoect  that  farmers  who 
follow  dairying  as  a  sort  of  side  line  would  be  the  first  to  yield  to  the 
pross-c-re  of  lovv  prices.     They  C3X.  shift  emphpsis  to  some  other  enterprise. 
And  we  m.ight  expect  also  that  dairj.Tncn  evorjAvhere  Vvill  cut  dov/n  on  their 
feeding  somewhr.t.    These  two  things  usur.lly  ha.ppen  in  periods  of  un- 
profitrJblc  prices,  and  there  are  signs  that  this  change  is  already-"  ta'cing 
"olace. 
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And  "besides,  non'  seems  to  'oe  a  golden  ti::ie  to  ;G  et  rid  of  xm^ro- 
fita.lDle  co^^rs.    As  Mr,  Davis  -outs  it,  the  keynote  is  econony  in  production. 
And  one  of  the  mean  things  this  means  ri.jht  no^;;  is  ■uni^sually  hoav^'-  culling. 
For  one  thin^  prices  for  neat  animals  a,re  s.till  fairl^^-  high,  'vhich  favors 
elimination  of  inefficient  cove's.    And  for  another,  gettin-  rid  of  lo^' 
producers  'vill  go  a  long  wa.'/  to  hel'p  correct  tho  present  oversuo^ly  situation. 

You'll  prohahl};-  remenher  t'.iis  statement  from  the  agricultLix;,l  outlook 
report  for  1530,  which  v;as  Issucc'  by  tho  Department  of  Agriculture  ahout 
tho  first  of  Tchruary.    But  let  me  call  it  to  your  attention  once  more. 
It  starts  out  "/ith  'this  key  sto.tcmcnt :   "Da,irymcn  face  a  period  readjust- 
ment." And  then,  spo.a^cing  of  the  present  surplus  it  says  this: 

"Althotigh  the  •ujidorljring  situs/tion  is  not  so  had  as  would  ap -'C::r  from 
current  hutter  prices,  the  dij-ration  of  tho  period  of  readjustment  i.vill  do  end 
partly  on  the  promptness  ^'.'ith  v/hich  -producers  adjust  their  methods  to 
meet  the  situation,  'by  close  culling  out  of  their  old  or  lo'v-producing  co^.-s, 
and  oy  either  marketing  a  larger  quantity  of  milk  in  the  form  of  veal,  or, 
in  the  "beef  sections,  "by  allo\>fing  more  calves  to  run  with  the  cows." 

JoiT,  in  looking  over  m-.irket  reports  'vith  Mr,  Davis  one  other  point 
suggested  itself.     Por  ir£  tance  a  ma-rket  report  for  I.io.rch  s'ho^vs  9,?.-score 
"butter  selling  on  the  Philadelphia  market  at  40  cents,  vmile  8?-scoro  "cutter 
"brought  only  34  cents.    There's  a  range  of  5  cents  "between  good  a.nd  poor 
hutter. 

Of  course  this  is  an  old  storrf  "but  it  always  holds  true.     In  picriods 
of  oversuo;;. ly  low-grade  products  are  the  ones  that  dra^g    on  the  market. 
High  quality  products  usually  move  readily.    Hi,  h  ^.-ca-lity  stimula,tcd  con- 
sumption,  lov'  qua,lity  acts  as  a  drug, 

Fov:  I've  been  speaJring  almost  entirely  of  butter,     T:io  -oicturo  of 
the  butter  situa.tion  of  course  is  not  entirelj"      -^ict'oi^e  of  the  general 
dairy  situc,tion.     Other  products  seem  to  be  in  slightly  better  position. 
?or  instance,  cheese  has  be  :n  selling  around  4  cents  a  pound  lo'-er  th-an 
last  year,  but  low  prices  are  stimula.ting  dem.and  and  conditions  seem  to 
be  improving. 

In  general,  however,  the  state  of  butter  markets  affects,  the  market 
for  all  other  dairy  products,  and  so  b^^tter  is  our  main  concern.  Tne 
situation  is  pretty  hard  to  sun  up  a,ll  in  one  nutsh.ell",-  but  a-s  I  gather  it, 
there  are  tv'o  recommendations  that  stand  out. 

.  One  is  the  need  for  economical  production.  Cull  heavily  and  sell 
the  low-producers  to  the  butcher.  Get  rid  of  ^profitable  cows,  because 
V7hcn  all  is  said  and  dOxie  they're  really  the  ones  responsible  for  surpluses. 

Then  there's  the  need  for  putting  more  ernphasis  on  high  quality 
product.     That  is  one  way  every  farmer  can  help  to  stimulate  consum.ot ion. 

AS^JOy^€SiS!TT:    Your  Farm.  Reporter  has  just  given  you  a  pictuTe  of  tho  dairy 
economic  situation  as  outlined  to  him  by  l.Ir.  L. ra,vis,  dairy  market  econo- 
mist for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,    Ke  Bays  good-bye  now  until  I'.onday, 
when  he'll  be  back  at  this  sajxie  hour  with  his  -eekly  report  to  livestoclcmen. 
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NOT  FOR  PIBLICATIOIT 


Speaking  Time:     10  Minutes.  All  Regions. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  DMUITIZS  PIGS  AGAINST  HOG  CHOLERA. 

OPENING  AL'INOUITCMIENT;  How  many  pigs  will  "oe  farrowed  on  your  farm  this  year? 
How  many  of  those  farrowed  will  "be  saved,  and  how  man^''  lost?     Is  it  good 
"business  to  immunize  young  pigs  against  hog  cholera?    These  are  some  of  the 
questions  Your  Farm  Reporter  is  going  to  try  to  answer  today  in  his  regular 
Reporter  program  which  comes  to  you  every  week  day,  except  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
All  right,  Mr,  Reporter, 

— ooOoo — 

Well  folks,  I'm  going  to  talk  to  you  to-day  ahout  covering  up  the  old 
well  "before  you  fall  into  it  some  dark  night.     It  is  estimated  that  hog 
cholera  cost  the  hog  raisers  of  this  co'jntiy  approximately  $20,000,000  in 
1928,     It  used  to  cost  a  lot  more  than  that,  hut  thanks  to  the  treatment  for 
hog  cholera,  the  loss  is  now  on  the  down  side  of  the  hill  and  dropping  on 

towards  the  valley  ""out  it  has  quite  a  distance  to  travel  yet  "before 

losses  from  this  disease  are  reduced  to  a  minLmum. 

It's  hard  to  realize  just  hov;  much  twenty  million  Anerican  Eagles 
really  amounts  to.     That's  a  lot  of  money.     It  would  huy  al)out  20,000 
average-priced  automo "biles,  pay  for  more  than  5,000  good  airplanes,  "build 
a  passenger  steamship  equal  to  the  Leviathan,  or  pay  for  one  year's  schooling 
for  more  than  20,000  college  students. 

Now  folks,  twenty  million  dollars  is  a  "big  loss  to  any  industry,  and 
especially  is  it  a  heavy  loss  to  the  farmers  and  hog  raisers  of  this  country 
who  have  been  standing  a  similar  heavy  drain  for  more  than  30  years.  Can 
we  prevent  this  loss?    How  can  it  be  done?    When  is  the  tixne  to  start?  Tliese 
are  some  of  the  questions  I  asked  Dr.  U.  G.  Houck,  associate  chief  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  when  I  v/as  intervievring  him  on  this 
subject  the  other  day, 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "It's  possible  to  prevent  a  large  amount  of  this 
hog  cholera  loss  which  has  prevented  the  mortgage  from  being  lifted  on  many 
farms  in  this  'land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave'", 

"How  can  it  be  done?"     I  asked. 

"By  prevention,"  he  replied.     "The  way  to  prevent  your  hogs  from  getting 
hog  cholera  is  to  take  every  reasonable  precaution  to  avoid  exiDosure  and  when 
danger  threatens  resort  to  the  immunization  treatment,    \tiile  the  pigs  are 
small,  the  cost  of  immunizing  is  comparatively  low,  and  the  trouble  negligible," 
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"TJhen  is  this  triie?"  was  my  hext  question* 

"Well,"  said  Dr.  Kouck,  "There  are  two  natural  seasono  of  immunization 
against  hog  cholera  from  the  econom.ic  standpoint.    One  of  these  seasons  is 
in  the  coring  of  the  year  soon  after  the  pigs  are  weaned.    The  other  time 
is  in  the  fall  of  the  year  soon  after  the  fall  pigs  are  weaned.     It's  cheaper 
and  less  trouble  to  immunize  sr^iall  pigs  than  old  hogs  —  and  since  pigs  general 
ly  come  on  at  the  seasons  mentioned,  that's  why  I  speak  ahout  the  spring  and 
fall  season.    Of  course  I  would  treat  any  sized  hog  at  any  season  of  the  year 
if  there  was  danger  of  hog  cholera  from  a  local  outoreak," 

I  don't  think  it's  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  the  details  of 
immunization  because  I'm  sure  that  most  of  you  listeners  are  already  informed 
on  that  part  of  the  subject.    At  the  end  of  this  talk  I'm  giving  you  the 
title  and  number  of  a  farmers'  Bulletin  which  goes  into  the  whole  matter  of 
preventing  hog  cholera  through  the  Imi-a-unization  route,  and  I  would  like  to 
add  that  prevention  is  the  only  safe  precaution  that  hog  raisers  can  take 
against  hog  cholera  and  the  losses  from  that  disease. 

The  preventive  serum  treatment  is. insurance  against  cholera,  and  it's 
a  policy  that  hog  raisers  can  v^ell  afford  to  take  especially  if  they  live  in 
a  section  where  the  disease  bobs  up  nearly  every  season, 

I  asked  Dr,  Houck  if  it  is  safe  to  immunize  suckling  pigs, 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  replied,  "The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  had  good 
results  from  immunizing  suckling  pigs.    However,  the  tendency  ai:iong 
practicing  veterinarians  is  to  treat  pigs  soon  after  they  are  weaned,  or 
when  they  are  approximately  10  to  12  weeks  old." 

"About  how  much  does  it  cost  to  immunize  a  suckling  pig?"  was  tcqt  next 
question, 

"Well,"  he  remarked,  "The  prices  of  serum  and  viiu.s  are  low  this  year, 
and  of  course  that's  in  favor  of  the  hog  raiser.     I  should  say  that  it  v;ould 
cost  approximately  25  cents  a  pig  to  immunize  suckling  pigs.    About  weaning 
time,  or  by  the  time  they  are  approximately  10  to  12  weeks  old,  the  pigs  are 
a  little  larger,  ought  to  weigh  from  20  to  40  pounds  per  pig,  and  the  cost 
should  not  r-on  much  over  25  cents  per  pig.    Contrast  25  cents,  the  cost  of 
treating  a  small  pig,  with  say  $1,00,  the  approximate  cost  of  immunizing  a 
large  hog,  and  you  can  see  what  a  saving  could  be  made  by  treating  young  pigs," 

"Dr,  Houck,"  I  said,  "Would  you  iminunize  your  hogs  whether  or  not  there 
was  any  hog  cholera  aro"and?" 

"lie,"  he  answered,  "The  Bureau  of  inimal  Industry  does  not  urge 
general  immunization  but  it  does  recommend  that  all  pigs  be  iiiraunized  in 
communities  where  hog  cholera  habitually  appears  year  after  year.     In  other 
words,  I  would  consult  a  good,  reliable  veterinarian,  and  lot  him  guide  me 
in  regard  to  my  iiTimunizing  operations," 

I  asked  if  a  fan-ner  could  treat  his  ovm  hogs. 
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"Oh  yes,"  the  Doctor  answered,  "H0  can  do  the  iramjnizing  all  right, 
hut  he  is  generally  not  prepared  to  make  the  proper  diagnoses,  and  to  know 
how  much  serum  and  virus  to  adninistcr.     The  disease  might  he  influenza,  it 
might  he  pnau-nonia,  or  necrotic  enteritis,  and  not  hog  cholera  at  all.  The 
veterinarian  naturally  is  hetter  qualified  to  make  the  proper  diagnosis, 
Furthermore  he  is  in  a  hetter  position  to  know  about  the  dosage,  sanitary 
precautions  and  other  safeguards  which  should  he  followed  in  inmunizing  pigs 
or  even  old  hogs." 

At  this  point  the  telephone  rang,  and  Dr.  Houck  was  called  to  a 
conference,    Tliis  nat-orally  ended  the  interview  on  iiTnuunizing  pigs  against 
hog  cholera. 

I  would  like  to  sumarize  the  high  points  in  this  interview  for  the 
henefit  of  you  hog  raisers  who  are  listening  in  at  this  time.    Here  they  are; 

First,  if  hog  cholera  is  prevalent  in  your  community  nearly  every 
year  it's  good  management  to  iiiimunize  against  the  disease.     It's  a  good 
policy  to  immunize  in  case  of  local  outbreaks  whether  cholera  has  heen 
prevalent  in  your  section  or  not. 

Second,  where  L-nmunization  is  practiced  regularly,  it's  more  economical 
to  immunize  the  pigs  ahout  weaning  time.     It's  a,  lot  less  trouble  to  work 
with  small  pigs  than  with  older  hogs. 

Third,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  which  discovered 
the  hog-cholera  prevention  treatment,  does  not  urge  the  general  imi:!unization 
of  pigs  throughout  the  coimtry.     It  knows  that  you  hog  raisers  are  intelligent 
people,  and  capable  of  determining  what  steps  to  take  in  the  management  of  your 
own  herds.    However,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  twenty  million  dollar 
loss  to  the  hog  industry  in  one  year,  and  from  one  disease,  indicates  that 
some  hog  owners  slipped  up  on  the  proper  precautions. 

Were  you  among  them?  Did  you  lose  any  hogs  from  cholera  last  year? 
Are  you  planning  to  take  a  chance  this  year,  or  v;ill  you  immunize  and  feel 
safe  to  sleep  when  your  neighbor's  hogs  have  an  outbreak  of  cholera? 

Y/ell  folks,  this  talk  is  not  intended  to  try  to  tell  you  what  to  do. 
Most  of  you  know  what  to  do  in  regard  to  the  hog-cholera  sit"uation.  The 
object  of  this  talk  is  to  remind  you  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  middle  of 
April,  and  that  pigs  on  many  of  your  farms  are  now  approaching  weaning  time, 

and  ready  to  be  Lmmunized  if  you  plan  that  operation  for  the  safety  of 

your  spring  pig  crop. 

You  walk  out  to  the  lot  some  morning  and  find  a  new  bunch  of  12 
beautiful  pigs.    That's  fine,  and  you  immediately  start  figuring  about  how 
much  they  will  bring  you  when  marketed,  but  pigs  are  not  marketed  until 
they  are  sold,  delivered,  and  the  American  Eagles  are  down  in  your  pocket. 
Many  things  can  happen  between  farrowing  and  marketing.     Cholera  losses  can 
be  prevented,  and  it's  up  to  you  to  decide  on  iminunizing  or  taking  a  chance. 
Remember  the  chance  takers  lost  twenty  million  dollars  in  1928, 
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"HOG  CHOLERA,"  is  the  title  of  Fanners'  Bulletin  Uo.834~r,  and  it's 
chock  full  of  practical,  usaole  information  relative  to  that  disease.  You 
ma;y  have  a  copy  "by  simply  writing  the  station  to  v/hich  you  are  listening, 

— 'OoOoo — 

CLOSII-TG-  Al^llOmTCSIvia^TT ;     You  have  just  listened  to  Your  Farm  Reporter  give  one 
of  the  regular  Farm  Reporter  prograzis  which  come  to  you  from  this  station 
every  week  day,  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,    Your  Reporter  mentioned  "HOC-  CHOLERA, 
which  is  the  title  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  llo,834-F,    You  may  have  a  free  copy  of 
this  puDlication  'oy  directing  your  request  to  Station  . 
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Tuesday,  April  15,  1930, 


Crops  and  Soils  Interview  Ho.  31; 


Soil  Inoculation. 


.UrMOUIICS:.i::iT ;     Here  in  the  seed-catalogue  season,  a  lot  of  our  farraer  friends 
have  ^oeen  wondering  whether  or  not  thev  need  to  inoculate  their  land  to  grow 
such  leguiues  as  soyheans,   or  clover,  or  alfalfa,  and  whether  inoculation  helps 
corn,  anc.  v/'.eat,  and  th.e.like.     -ye  sent  ;.wr  farm  reportej?  at  Washington  to 
the  U.S.  Der.artment  of  Agriculture  to  find  out  for  us   Here's  t/e  report- 
er now  How  about  it,  Mr.  Reporter?  


>|C  J|t  s);  SK  + 


...to:-,  what  Mr.  Lewis  T.  Leonard,  the  legume  bacteria  s'^ecialist  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  .Vr.riculture ,  tells  me,  you  can  find  the  answers  to  a  lot  of 
tnese  questions  of  soil  inoculation  on  the  roots  of  the  r^iants  t^nennelves  If 
tnere  are  a  lot  of  little  knots  at  the  roots  of  a  legume^grown  on  vour  land, 
It  IS  s-ie  to  sa:.-  tne  needed  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  are  on  the  job.     If  few 
or  no  noaules  are  formed  on  the  roots,  you  will  have  to  add  nitrogen-fixing  bac- 
teria to  tne  soil  or  the  seed.  £  ^ 

Of  course,  we  all  know  if  rlants  are  to  grow  properly,  one  of  t^e  things 
tney_aus.  ::ave  is  nitrogen.     There  is  plenty  of  nitrogen  in  the  air  hut  it  is 
not  in  s.,ape  for  plants  to  use  it.     F.^t  is  where  the  bacteria  come  in.  There 
are  vLJ.ions  upon  billions  of  bacteria  of  one  Icind  or  another  in  most  anv  square 
loot  01  yop  soil.     Some  of  those  bacteria  are  the  kind  .rhich  cause  fae  little 
knots  w.uco  fix  nitrogen    to  form  on  the  roots  of  legiomes. 

The  trouble  is  some  of  those  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  are  s-oecialists 
Fow  tne  co.;ea  bacteria  will  also  fix  nitrogen  for 'Les^edeza,  and  £ima  bean  *  • 
and  ocg,ar.veed,  and  some  other  plants.    But  soybean,   bacterid  s-:ec-..Mze  on!;  in 
':^:^^'^X^::t'  ^"^"^  -  — ■  -  -----  or^iy 

■  "f"  5^°"?'"'^  ^''•'^  «"•*         practical  wa7  to  lind  out  If  :,our  land  '.as 
vSf  "h,^"^=  °^  nitrogen-flxlne  lacteria  is  to  .lant  the  partlcX.rTefrine  f^oso 
Kinds  0.  oacteria  work  with.     In  aUout  three  weei-s  a^'ter  the  rili-nt  h  fh 

an.:;rL*tt'i::;3.'^  Seth  r'""" 

t.iere  a.e  plenty  oi  toots  on  those  roots  lar.^el-  dep^-^ds  on  thp  -oil  -.n^ 
mate  anc  what  crops  have  'x^en  crown  heretofore  on  that"  land,  "l^et    n  do.bt 

S^Lj^-^: -3r:i:r!-anr-jfi!f:~^^ 
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As  nan--  of  ;  ou  recall,  vre  used  to  add  'bacteria  or  inoculate  t  :e  soil,  r.s 
we  c.-\ll  it,  y-  si.T-lj-  tmnsiering  soil  from  a  field  w'^^ere  we  kne'./  V^.e  lef,ume  in 
nuestion  >r.d  just  grown  s^.tisfactoril;- .  t r?nsfer ing^  from  300  to  a  t",  ousand 

•poundr.  of  soil  to  tlie  acre,  we  iis^'o^'Jly  got  pretty  ;Cood  results,     ^ut  tn.at  was  a 
"larder,  ■-■lore  cumoersome  way  to  do  it,  Vian  the  way  we  use  now. 

ITow  experts  in  ■ba,ctcriolo£::y  f-:et  t-ie  'bacterip  out  of  the  nodulor.  on  the 
root;-,  of  the  legume  and  cultivr.te  t'"em  in  the  lalDoratory  they  can't  ret  raixecf'  wi 
other  ..acteria.     In  that  way,  we  ret  jixre  cultures  v/hich  concentrate  the  -roper 
bacteria  in  a  small  pack:a.;:e  and  also  -,re^-ent  transferrins;  diseases  and  -^ests;  as 
we  so;ietiaes  did  -.-'hen  we  just  transferred  the  soil  in  which  v/e  knev/  there  were 
olenty  of  the  -proper  hacteria  hut  we  didn't  '  now  what  else, 

^^ow  we  can  hu;''  soil  inoculations  in  '"ottles  and  other  •pach'\;;cs  fi'om  most 
any  r:c:  d  store  or  c^n  {^;et  thicm  hy  mail  from  the  ma-nufacturer .    Ivlr.  Lconarc  savs 
the  U.S.  Do-partment  of  Apricalture  will  send  you  o.  list  of  manufacturers  if  '"ou 
want  it.     Several  of  t':e  states  su  .'ply  le^Tume  "bacteria  cultures  at  cost,  o;nd  • 
t/iOGC  States  are  on  that  list  too. 

You  understand  those  cultures  are  really  farmhred  hacteria.     They  \7ere 
all  ohtained  from  nodules  taken  from  the  soil  at  one  time  or  another.     But  that 
term  "farr-'.-'bred"  is  often  used  in  connection  with  inoculating  materials  -.rerjared 
hy  co.'.T;osting  lef.urae  -olants  in  the  soil  in  which  they  grew.     Tnat  gets  a  concen- 
tration of  the  "oroper  hacteria  all  right,  hut  it  rna.y  also  get  so-ne  iiir-jroper 
hacteria.     There  is  the  srme  objection  to  that  as  th.ere  is  to  tra-nsf err ing  soil. 

I-owever,   if  3-ou  v^^ant.  to  ta're  that  c'riance ,  you  can    make  similar  r!ia.terial 
on  your  own  farm.    Use  a  plot  of  reasona/uly  well  drained  fertile  soil,  wl  ich  has 
heen  limed,   if  necessary,  and  o,dd  enough  fertilizer  to  msJce      good  crop  of  the 
le.g-u'Ae  for  which  you  v/ant  inoculating  material.     Then  you  -plant  the  seed  v/ith 
inoculation  from  a"aother  source  and  let  it  grow.     If  the  plants  grow  vi^<;,orously 
and  prod-ace  plenty  of  nodules  on  their  roots,  ;''ou  turn  them  under  cand  work  them 
into  o'.e  soil  and  let  t'lem  com-post  -a-n.til     next  season  w:ie-n  you  can  use  the  soil 
from  t  'at  -plot  for  inoculating.    Yo'c.  can  make  a  more  liheral  treatment  with  that 
soil  tha'n  you  can  with  the  usucl  cov'.,i-;ercia.l  size   "aclcrage  of  soil  inooulant. 
Snahe  a  ;  ound  or  t\-.'o  of  that  soil  ir  a  quart  of  cool  clea.n  water.     Then  hefore 
the  soil  settles,  moisten  the  seed  with  the  "ixture.     I-n  that  way  "ou  got  the 
oactcria  on  the  seed. 

Wne-n  used  that  way  t'-'cre  is  not  .nuch  danger  of  spre.ading  weeds  or  other 
-pests  in  ,;i;;ur  locality,  hut  just  as  a  me.ttcr  of  precaution,   oetter  not  s'.'.ip  such 
inocul:.iting  materin,l  long  distances. 

Like  /\11  other  living  things  legume  hacteria  var-y.  Some  are  '-etter  ahle 
to  fix  nitrofen  t'nrxi  others.  Sometimes  had  hacteria,  get  in  the  nodules  and  get 
their  food  from  the  ^^lant  vdtoout  giving  anything  i'n  return. 

And  Mr.  Leo'nard  s'oggests  that  it  is  well  everytime  leguae  seed  is  sown 
with  added  hacteria  to  sow  also  a  little  seed  "ft-ithout  the  inoc-alating  material, 
so  /ou  can  ch^  ck  up. 
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'^t  in  0-11  t"  is  ousiness,  reiuember  t 'e.t  while  nitrogen  is  a.osolutelj- 
necess-ir",',   it  is  not  the  only  thinr  needed.    Bacteria  will  never  .nake  v:g  for  'bad 
seed,  or  ■•oor  drainage,  or  laclT  of  'o'^osrhorus ,  or  potash,  or  li'.ie,  or  unwise 
mana^;e;r:ent . 

Uo^v  as  for  tl'ese  so-called  non-legiime  inoculating  materials  for  crops 
such  as  corn,  and  wheat,  and  oat:;,  find  '.eets,  and  the  like.    Mr.  Leonard  sug- 
gests ,'o\i  first  consult  -our  co'onty  agent  or  your  St?,te  experiment  St  tion  or 
the  United  States  Departi-ent  of  ^Igriculture ,  'before  --ou  huy  any  of  them,  Fe 
ho.s  tested  sar-^-ples  of  practically  all  of  t'/'ose  now  sold,  and  fields  t.v.t  they 
don't  -ive  results  which  vrould  warrant  their  use.     In  every  case  he  found  that 
a  fairly  rich  garden  earth  gave  better  results. 


>:t  *  ^  si« !);  >i; 


A'f^IOUI^CE'.iEl'iT:      This  is  one  of  a  series  of  talks  presented  "b^  this  Station  

in  cooperation  with  f- e  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     And  while  we 
-.re  on  this  su'-ject  of  legumes  in  general,   I'd  like  to  cell  your  attention  to 
the  nc,;  bulletin  on  "Soybean  Fa';   and  Seed  production"       It  is  Farmers'  r^ullotin 
No.  1S05-?. 


mi  FOR  PUBLICATION 

S  :)oalcin^^  t  imc ;     10  Minutes 

Poultry  Intorviev/  llo.  31:  GQHT50LLIII&  POULTHY  PARASITES 

ANIfOIBTCSIvEnr :  At  this  time  Station  presents  Your  Parm  Reporter  at  '"ashing- 

ton,  who  brings  you  his  regular  Tuesday  rc'oort  for  poultry  raisers.     He  re- 

;.ports  today  on  the  suhject  of  controlling  poultry  pr.rasites  ruid  there  oxq 

few  subjects  more  important  right  norr,  because  spring  seems  to  be  the  tire  to 
put  parasites  on  the  run.  So  let's  hear  what  he's  found  out.     Fire  a^..\ay, 
Mr.  Reporter, 

I  suppose  we  all  hr.ve  our  pet  ideas  as  to  ^'7hat  constitutes  a  po.ra- 

site. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  would  include  the  fellow  who's  always  borrowing 

five  dollo.rs  and  then  having  a.  lapse  of  memory  or  the  friend  who  pays  his 

friendly  calls  just  before  dinner  time  or  the  guy  who  invo.riably  wants  to 

use  youT  car  and  invariably  brings  it  back  with  an  empty  gas  tank. 

But  I've  just  heard  a  definition  that  seems  to  fit  the  case  exactly. 
I  was  interviovf ing  Dr.  Eloise  B.  Crojn,  who's  in  charge  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  poultry  parasite  investigations.     Dr.  Crrjn  suggests  that  a 
parasite  is  a  person-  who  goes  through  a  revolving  door  ^vithout  doing  his 
share  of  the  pushing. 

TJell,  the  difference  between  this  person  and  honest-t o-good-ness  para- 
sites seems  to  be  merely  one  of  degree.     To  speak  more  exactly,  a  parasite 
is  a  plant  or  animal  that  has  to  depend  on  some  other  plant  or  anrmal  for 
its  livelihood.     It  lives  on  v/hat  it  takes  from  others.     So  somebody  must 
push  revolving  doors  for  it,  or  the  doors  simply  don't  revolve. 

Take  poultry  parasites  for  example.     They  move  only  n^hen  somebody  or 
something  moves  them.     They  eat  only  when  someone  else  fiirnished  the  food. 
They  enter  a  chicken's  body  only  when  a  chicken  happens  along  and  picks 
them  up.     They  get  their  food  at  the  chicken's  ex;pense-.- — and  incidentally 
at  yours , because  you're  paying  for  that  food. 

It  seems  the  one  thing  parasites  do  for  themselves  is  to  reproduce. 
And  of  course  they  won't  even  do  that  unless  some  Good  Samaritan  furnishes 
them  with  food  and  lodging. 

You  might  wonder,  really,  hove  such  helpless  creatures  do  such  enor- 
mous dajuage.    And  the  more  you  wonder  the  clearer  it  seems  that  there's  onlj'' 
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one    ansv:3r  to  the  ouestion.     Soi-aetody  must  be  -jiushin;;  those  revolving  doors. 

So  it  seens  to  he  in  orde:-  for  each  of  us  to  .-'sk  ourselves  these 
questions:  Am  I  one  of  these  Good  Samaritans?    Am  I  helping  to  onen  doors 
for  parasites? 

I  suppose  sorae  literal-minded  person  night  ask  "How  ca-n  you  open 
doors  for  parasites,  any^way? "  Well,  here  are  a  fev/  ways  which  Dr.  Cvcua 
mentioned. 

You  might  put  your  yo"UJig  chicks  on  land  ^rhere  older  chickens,  in- 
fested with  parasites,  are  ranging  or  have  ranged  in  the  past. 

Or  you  might  neglect  to  keep  chick  coo  js  and  runs  strictl-/  sanitar;-, 
and  alloy/  droppings  to  collect  for  long  periods. 

Or  you  might  have  old  hoards  and  other  ohjects  lying  around  to  afford 
temporary  hiding  placed  for  insects,  snails  and  other  animals  in  ^rhich 
poultry  parasites  ma.y  live  for  part  of  their  lives. 

In  short,  you  make  it  possible  for  the  para.sites  to  live  and  multiply 
whenever  you  give  him  a  chance  to  he  picked  up  by  your  chickens.    But  get 
him  out  of  reach  of  your  chickens  and  you  -athdrav;  his  souTce  of  food.  And 
without  food,  parasites  are  like  lill  other  living  things;  they'll  soon  pa.ss 
out  of  the  pictiire. 

This  seems  to  be  the  principle  on  v/hich  poultry  farmers  are  now  riddin 
their  yards  of  pe.rasites.     Controlling  parasites  becomes  a  matter  of  pre- 
vention—  a  matter  of  sanitation.     Treating  poultry  after  they're  already 
affected  with  parasites  is  not  very  satisfactory.    An  o'ojice  of  prevention 
is  worth  several  pounds  of  c'ore.    Ajad  this  is  v;hy ,  as  Dr.  Cram  explained  it 
to  m.e. 

In  the  first  place,  parasites  often  do  the  most  harm  during  the 
early  stages  of  their  life  in  the  body  of  a  fowl.     AxiC  in  these  early  stages 
it's  often  hard  to  tell  what's  causing  the  trouble.     Jor  instance,  certain 
worm  parasites  work  the  greatest  injury  ■■vhen  they're  so  .small  that  you  need 
a  powerful  microscope  to  see  them. 

In  the  second  ;place,  it's  not  always  possible  to  reach  parasites  vcith 
medicine.     Roundworms,  for  excjirple,  often  bva-rov,'  into  the  wall  of  the  crop — 
where  the3'-  can  live  unaffected  by  a.ny  treatment  tha,t  will  not  also  affect 
the  chicken  itself. 

And  then  in  the  third  place,  medicinal  treatment  is  a  half-wa^'  measure 
even  at  best.     For  ^'■ou  can  be  s"'are  that  these  parasites  you're  destroying 
have  alread}''  produced  great  numbers  of  eggs.    And  doubtless  some  of  these 
eggs  have  alrea-dy  passed  out  to  contaninate  the  soil  or  to  be  eaten  b:"  sv.ca 
host  animals  as  insects  and  snails.     So  obviously  curative  treatments  can 
be  of  permanent  help  only  when  they're  accom[:oanied  by  strict  sanitation. 

As  you  know,  pare.sites  come  in  all  sizes  and  shapes.     They  'r:\ayr  be 
large,  like  roundworms  and  tapeworms.     Or  they  may  be  microscopic  orga,nisms, 
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like  coccidia.  Aiid  they  teliave  in  differ snt  v/avs.  Taey  may  consme  food 
that  the  chick  needs  for  its  5rov;th.  Or  they  may  suck  the  chick's  hloodi 
Some  of  them  "block  trr-.ffic  in  such  "passa^ev/ays  as  the  digestive  tract  and 
the  windpipe.     And  some  give  off  "ooisons  that  break  do';n  the  chick's  health. 

Science  has  fo-and  out  a  lot  ahout  poultry  ps.ra.sites  in  recent  yec.rs, 
and  so  v/e  nov/  know  pretty  definitely  what  v/e  he.ve  to  do  to  control  tliem. 
Take  coccidiosis  for  examrple.     Dr.  Crai'n  tells  me  that  scientists  have  found 
coccidiosis  occurring  in  at  least  three  different  forms  in  this  countr-y.  And 
it  seems  that  each  form  affects  a  different  part  of  the  intestines  and  is 
caused  "by  a  different  species  of  these  small  parasites  known  as  coccidia. 

5\irthermore,  they've  learned  that  the  severity  of  coccidiosis  depends 
on  the  numher  of  parasites  the  fowl  swallo-.'s .     A  fe'v  ;,iarasites  cpuse 
a  mild  attack  and  a  large  nurnber  a  severe  attack.     And  they've  foimd  also 
that  fowls  hecome  resistant  to  the  disease,  so  tha.t  the  disease  runs  only 
a  limited  co-arse  if  the  sick  bird  is  kept  from  sivalloi,'inj~  additional  para- 
sites. 

These  findings  have  led  to  important  control  measures  alonf;  t^vo  gen- 
eral lines.      Tirst,  strict  sanitation  to  prevent  infestation  or  to  re- 
duce the  nujaber  of  para.sites  a  fowl  will  swallow.     And  second,  feedin;-  of 
a  proper  diet  to  help  fov.-ls  build  up  resistance. 

So  the  parasite  problem  seems  to  be  largely  one  of  keeping  the  doors 
closed.     Tlie  idea  is  to  brea^:  up,  rather  than  make  easy,  the  life  cycle  of 
the  ;parasite.    And  Dr.  Cram  points  out  tha.t  poultr--  raisers  are  doing  t'lis 
by  adopting  the  following  practices: 

First,  raise  baby  chicks  entirely  separa.te  fror.  gro'-n  birds,  and  "pre- 
ferably on  ground  not  previously  used  for  chickens.     If  you  must    u.se  ground 
where  chickens  have  been,  scrape  off  the  s-crface  to  a-  de;pth  of  several  inches 
or  plough  it  under.     Select  a  site  far  enough  from  the  quarters  of  grown 
chickens  thai    dust  from  these  qua.rters  v.-ill  .lot  be  blown,   or  surface  water 
will  not  djrain,   into  the  ■-quarters  of  the  ::ov^\-  chicks. 

Second,  provide  sanitary  containers  for  "feed  and  water,  and  --OJp  them 

clean. 

Tliird,  remove  drop;pings  freqaentl'/, 

Fo-jrtn,  keep  snails,  slu^^s,   insects  and  erjrthworms  awa^y  f ro  i  the 
chicks,  or  the  chicks  away  from  them. 

These  measiures will  help  to  kee;p  the  po.rasite  out  of  reach  of  the 
chick.     In  a.d-'ition,  an  es"oeciall"  important  item  consists  in  'Drovi^iv.,  the 
chicks  with  good  rations-  -  a  nutritious,  v/ell-balanced,  teraroting  diet;  t":is 
will  build  up  the  chicks^  resista.nce  to  parasites,  cs"jecially  to  coccidia, 
in  case  they  do  hap'oen  to  gain  entra-nce. 

And  finally,',  Dr.  Cram  declares  that  the  time  to  tal<:c  steps  is  rig^-t 
now,    ITow  is  the  t  im.e  to  act  in  order  that  this  spring's  chicks  m.a'''  grov;  uo 
free  of  -oar as  it es. 
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AMOUMCEI/GM' ; Your  Farm  Reporter  has  jv.st  reported  his  intervicv:  with 
Dr.  31oisG  B.  Cra.m,  in  charge  of  the  Departnent  of  Agr  i  cult  ■'ore '  s  investi- 
gations on  -poultry  parasites.     Station    brings  this  program  to  pou.ltry- 

mcn  each  'Wednesday  at  this  hour,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.     Tomorrow  Your  Jarm  Reporter  will  he  back  with 
the  results  of  his  latest  interview  v/ith  a  s'pecialist  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board. 
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Speakiiig  Time:     10  Minutes 

Cooperation  Interview  ^^^o.  25:     MEET  THE  FARM  BOARD  AT  THE  COUITTY  AGENT'S 

OFFICE. 


A^TITOUfTCEMEM':     Tlie  "biggest  question  nia^rk  and  the  greatest  hope  in  American 
agriculture  today  is  the  work  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board.    Your  Washington 
Reporter  has  "been  telling  you  in  the  past  weeks  a'cout  various  phases  of  this 
activity.    Today  he  "brings  you  from  the  Boaj-d  a  statement  on  how  you  can 
make  your  contacts  in  yo"ur  home  town  with  that  work.    All  right,  Mr,  Re- 
porter. 


%  >|c  >jc >|« 


Every  now  and  then  most  of  us  need  to  "oe  reminded  of  the  proveroial 
sightseer  v/ho  couldn't  see  the  forest  ""oecause  he  looked  too  closely  at  the 
trees. 


I  got  my  reminder  this  week  from  B.  B,  Derrick,  the  Farm  Board's 
Extension  Marketing  Specialist  in  the  Board's  division  of  Cooperative  Mar- 
keting.     Mr,  Derrick  is  a  good  sort  of  person  for  the  v/ild-eyed  enthusiast 
to  "bmp  into.    He's  "big  and  jovial,  and  fairly  exudes  comraon  sense. 

¥nen  I  swept  into  his  Washington  Office  and  unlimtered  my  "battery  of 
questions  on  how  the  Farm  Board  is  going  to  conduct  its  cooperative  orgaiiiza.- 
tion  campaigns,  and  how  you  farm  radio  listeners  were  going  to  "be  reached 
by  the  campaigns,  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  Derrick  quelled  me  with  a  calm  "blue- 
eyed  sta,re.    He  stopped  me  short  with  three  sentences. 

"Mr,  Radio  Reporter,"  said  he,  "the  Farm  Board  will  run  no  organizar- 
tion  carrrpaigns  for  cooperatives,  locaJ.,  or  re:,ional,  or  national.     I  am  one 
of  the  Board's  Extension  specialists  and  I  oug;ht  to  know.    The  "board  will 
simply  help  local,  regional,  and  national  cooperatives  in  their  organiza^ 
tion  work,  as  it  is  directed  to '  do  in  the  Agricultural  Ma-^keting  Act." 

Then  Derrick,  so  go  speak,  took  me  aside  a,nd  invited  me  to  look  at 
the  forest  of  cooperation  in  the  United  States,  and  forget  a"bout  the  individual 
trees  for  a  miiiute. 


Have  a  look  with  Derrick  -and  me  today.    Let's  forget  a"bout  our  own 
commodity  cooperatives,  and  dwell  on  the  general  principles  of  cooperation 
which  i.vill  guide  this  important  year's  work  in  sane,  sensible,  cooper?.tive 
marketing. 


Derrick  "began  "by  quoting  to  me  the  v/ords  of  Chairman  Legge  of  the 
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ton        the  ne  plus  ultra,  the  sine  qua  non,  in  fact,  as  the  last  vjo:-1  in 
sanity  and  conunon  sense. 

Said  he  recently-,  "The  Farm  Board  will  not  undertake  to  force  its 
prograi-n  on  any  group  of  T)eople«     It  will  rr.ovc  only  as  fast  as  the  farraers 
through  their  organizations  are  al>le  and  willing  to  accept  the  prograjTi." 

With  that  as  a  text,  Derrick  launched  into  a  "brief,  pointed  dis*- 

course, 

"Be  advised,  Mr,  Radio  Reporter,"  he  counseled,  "and  please  advise 
your  audience,  that  this  Year  of  Our  Lord  1930  will  see  a  testing  of 
American  agriculture.     Six  million  farmers  will  he  tried  in  the  crucihle 
of  coopera.tion. 

"The  "best  preparation  that  I  know  of  for  the  test  is  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  cooperation  hy  each  of  the  six  million 
farmers.     Six  million  farmers  must  6.ecide  to  cooperate  or  not  to  cooperate 
with  their  fellows.     Their  decisions  will  he  worthwhile  only  if  they  are 
made  on  the  hasis  of  cold,  hard  fn,cts,  not  on  the  oasis  of  fear  or  pre- 
judice, or  falsehood." 

Ee  stopped.     It  was  mj  move. 

"But  where  will  six  million  farmers  get  the  facts?"  I  asked. 

"First  of  all,  from  their  coimty  agents,"  he  replied. 

"Tlie  county  agent,  he  added,  "is  the  representative  id  each  of 
2,400  rural  cotuities  in  the  United  States  of  the  whole  great  governmental 
organizeation  set  up  "by  States  and  the  ITation  to  promote  agricultural  wel- 
fare.    The  county  agent  is  a  pu"blic  servant  retained  "by  the  county  govern- 
ing "board,  the  State  Agricultural  Colle^ie,  and  the  "United  States  Department 
of  Agriculturei 

"Tlie  Federal  Farm  Board  v/ithin  a  week  of  its  organization  committed 
itself  to  a  policy  of  working  with  existing  agencies,  including  Federal 
and  State  Extension  services.     The  Extension  Ser^/ices,  in  turn,  have  under- 
taken to  -cull  in  dou"ble  harness  with  the  Farm  Board  at  the  task  of  plow- 
ing the  facts  of  farm  cooperation  into  the  consciousness  of  every  potential 
cooperator. 

"So  your  point  of  contact  with  the  Federal  Farm  Board  is  yoiu*  local 
county  agent.    Your  local  county  agent  will  make  clear  to  you  the  legitimate 
aims  and  ;-urposss  af  yotir  local  commodity  cooperative,  whether  it  deals  in 
cotton,  in  to"bacco,  in  wheat  or  wha.t  not.    Your  local  county  agent  ?/ill 
explain  to  you  the  reasons  why  re{,:ional  cooperatives  are  organized,  as  they 
have  heen  in  the  Pacific  ITorthwest  and  the  ITorthwest  T;heat  areas,  and  as 
they  7/ill  "be  in  other  areas  as  need  arises.    Your  local  county  agent  will 
descri'be  for  you  the  working  of  the  i^reat  national  cooperative  sales  agenci- 
es, such  as  those  already  operating  for  cotton,  wool,  and  wheat.  Your 
local  coiuity  agent  will  point  out  to  you  the  r)urposes  and  the  prohahle 
effects  CI  the  sta"bilization  corporations  which  the  Board  may  organize  in 
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response  to  the  requests  of  tiie  comnodity  8,dvisory  coimsils.    And  if 
you  want  to  know  what  a  corraodity  advisory  council  is  and  why,  ask  your 
local  county  agent." 

I  dropped  in  another  que<5tion  as  Derrick  paused. 

"And  what  will  the  local  county  agent  do  "between  times  to  help 
out  on  the  national  agricultural  marketing  program'''"  I  wanted  to  know. 

"Between  times,  in  the  meantime,  and  all  the  time  right  now," 
Derrick  answered,  "your  local  county  a;,:ent  will  Ise  your  source  of  in- 
formation on  the  a£;ricultural  outlook  for  1930." 

Derrick  took  another  text  from  one  of  Chairman  Legge's  statement. 
Here  it  is: 

"The  effect  of  all  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  on 
production  must  he  ino^rt  carefully  considered.     The  result  would  he  only 
a  ficious  circle,  if  the  v;ork  of  the  Board  sho^jld  result  in  a  large  ex- 
pansion of  c-iltivated  land  and  the  prO'..uction  of  grea,ter  and  greater  sup- 
plies of  nvjr  -orincipal  crops." 

Derrick  expounded  on  that  text  as  follows: 

"Here  again  we  face  a  situation  in  y/hich  decisions  must  he  iiiade 
oy  six  million  farmers.    Facts  and  only  facts  are  the  safe  guides  to 
those  decisions.     Those  facts  have  "been  determined  hy  economists  of  the 
Department  of  Agricultiore,  with  the  help  of  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  the  Farm  Board,  and  incorporated  in  the  Outlook  Report  for  1930. 
That  was  a  national  report.     It  was  issued  late  in  Jsjiuary,     Since  then, 
the  State  Agricultural  Colleges  have  made  State  reports,  and  even  localized 
reports  plowing  on  a  comi'nunity  hasis  the  recommendations  of  the  outlook 
for  reduction  or  expansion  in  acreages  and  hreeding  operations.  Outlook 
meetings  have  heen  hold  throughout  the  States.     The  State  Dutlook  Reports 
arc  available  in  printed  form.     So  are  the  Federal  Outlook  Reports. 

On  "^lago  1  of  the  federal  report  you  will  find  printed  this  state- 
ment oy  the  Federal  Farm  Board: 

"Im;: roved  farm  income  requires  planned  production  and  effective 
marketing.,..  Wse  production  -olannr.ng  must  precede  effective  marhjjting. . . 
The  surest  way  to  control  -n  oppressive  siurplus  is  to  'orevent  it,    ITo  mar- 
keting machinery  can  insure  good  prices  and  satisfactory  income  if  the 
farmer  plants  and  "breeds  ■'unwisely.     Tlic  day  is  past  when  farmers  can  safe- 
ly 'olan  on  the  hasis  of  current  or  last  year's  prices  or  on  guesses  ahout 
the  future.    Planting  and  hreeding  operations  should  rest  on  the  host 
possihle  size-up  of  the  market  outlook  at  homo  and  ahroad  for  a  year  or 
more  to  come.     Such  an  apToraisal  is  given  in  the  Outlook  Report.... 

|"T"ne  Federal  Farm  Board  heartily  commends  this  service  to  the 
farmers  of  the  country  and  helieves  that  it  will  contrihute  largely  to  in- 
croasinrJ:'  intelligent  farming  operations  and  toward  larger  farm  incomes.' 

"Once  again,"  concluded  Dcrricl:,  "youx  local  coujity  agent  is  the 
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person  T'ho  can  fcot  vou  tho  Outlook  inforr.nticn.     He  ho,s  or  c^n^^ct  for 
you  -printed  copies  of  the  State  and  rcdoral  reports. 

""Won't  you,"  I  o,sked  as  I  rose  to  go,  ""boil  do?m  what  you've 
told  1^0?    Give  mc  the  "big  idea  th-at  t.jo  Farm  Board  wishes  to  leave  with 
my  audionco  on  this  matter  of  its  pro..,r.':^jii  for  1930«" 

"Briefly  stated,  hero  it  is,"  ho  roturncd,     "The  'challenge  of 
1930,"  as  Secretary  Hyde  of  the  Department  of  Agric-ulture  puts  it,  is 
to  everyone  interested  in  American  agriculture  to  inform  himself  of  the 
principles  of  cooperative  marketing;  to  join  in  the  cooperative  movement 
where  he  coji  do  tho  most  good;  and  to  see  to  it  th.at  v;c  produce  the  av.ounts 
and  kinds  of  food  and  fihro  that  the  markets  demand.    For  information  on 
the  principles  of  cooperative  mojrketing  and  on  the  plafff^-^^c^u  individually 
can  do  the  most  good!,,  sec  your  local  county  ngont.    For  information  on 
prospective  market  demand  for  your  products,  ask  your  local  county  at--;cnt 
for  State  pjid  Federal  Outlook  Reports." 

**  , 

1HH0"U1TC3.'IE1TT:     It  seems  that  your  local  county  ?^ent  is  your  point  of 
contact  with  the  Federal  F.arm  Boa.rd,     So  we  advise  yovi.  to  sec  him  for 
copies  of  the  issues  of  gcnorcal  'puhlic  information  from  the  Federal  Farm 
Board.    Hov;ever,  if  youwa.nt  to  write  direct  to  ITashington  today  address- 
ing the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  ask  for  the  Board's  Circular  ITo.  1,  ansv.'or'- 
ing  43  questions  ahout  the  Boards,  we  are  as c~ar cd  that  a  copy  will  "be 
promptly  cent  to  you.    On  next  Thursday  Your  Farm  Reporter  will  have  anotho: 
one  of  his  interesting  stories  from  the  Frxm  Board. 


YOIE  ?.\PM  FJCrORER  AT  rASEIITGTOIT  Friday,  April  13,  1930 


ITOT  FOR  PITOLIGATIOIT 

SioeaI:ing  Time;    lo  Ilinutes 

Dairy  Interview  ITo.  31:  A  SIGHT  SEE  IITG  TRIP  THROUGH  A  CRBAIERY 

.111110171102". 31 'T:    Now  folks,  if  you'll  all  hop  in  tho  Idus,  we'll  sot  out  for 

toTO.     Your  Farm  Reporter  is  talcing  us  touring  today  as  he  announces, 

on  a  si£;htsccing  trip  through  a  modern  creamery.     This  comes  to  you  as 
Your  Reporter's  regular  Friday  report  to  dairy  farmers.    And  now,  if  you're 
ready,  let's  "be  on  our  way.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter,  v/hcre  do  v/e  go  from 
hero? 


^'ell,  Mr,  Driver,  take  us  right  up  Main  street  and  stop  at  tho-t 

now  "brick  "building  with  the  green  lawn  and  the  shru'bs  around  it,  just  oppo- 
site the  'oanlc. 

ITo,  my  friend,  the  crea/nery  is  HOT  out  on  the  edge  of  town.  It 
used  to  "be,  "but  those  days  are  gone.     The  days  are  gone  ?;hen  you  can  say: 
"Out  "by  the  creamery  and  the  slaughter  house."     The  days  are  gone  when  your 
nose  tells  you    a  "block  away  that  you're  coming  to  a  croamery.     The  days 
are  gone  v;hen  a  creameryman  looks  apologetic  when  he  speaks  of  his  "business. 

Times  have  chang'ed-.  Our  modern  creameryman  is  a.  leading  citizen. 
His  creamery  is  one  of  those  things  that  folks  point  to  with  pride.     I  know 
hundreds  of  towns  in  the  dairy  regions  where  the  creamery  is  the  coiiOi'i-anity 
sljow-place.    You  drive  throtigh  town  after  town  out  in  Minnesota  and  I'ls- 
consin  and  lov/a  where  the  high  school  and  the  creamery  a.re  the  two  "buildings 
you  notice  and  the  ones  you  remember.    Folks  speak  of  the  creamery  ?.nd  the 
high  school,  like  they  used  to  sa.y  "out  hy  the  crea^^iery  and  the  slaughter 
house." 

ITow  let  me  introduce  our  guide  for  toda^y,  the  man  who  suggested  the 

trip  Mr.  C.  S.  Trim'ble,  one  of  the  Department  of  ^\griculture '  s  dairy 

manufacturing  specialists.  As  we  approach,  Mr.  Trim'ble  calls  out  the  ooints 
of  interest. 

First  you  will  note  that  we're  on  Main  street,  which  means  that  the 
creainery  is  conveniently  located.     Stores  and  'ba.nks  and  offices  are  just 
across  the  street  or  right  around  the  corner; 
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And  you(ll  notice  the  surroundings  of  course,  the  neat  lawn  and  the  c.^i 
shru^btory.    .'md  you'll  notice  the  spic  and  span  appearance  of  everj^thir^-, 
from  concrete  steps  to  windows  and  screens.  But  there's  one  thing  that  yoxi 
do  HOT  notice.     You  don't  detect  the  odors  that  v/e  used  to  associate  T7ith 
creameries.     In  fa,ct,        might  not  recognize  the  place  as  a  creamery  if  it 
v/eren't  for  that  farmer  unloading  his  cream  cans  from  the  driveway  at  the 
side,  entrance. 

Let's  follow  him  and  see  ".hat  hap^^ens.     ^e  stop  into  the  receiving?; 
room,    A  man  in  white  is  straining  the  farmer's  cream  into  a  weigh  can,  on 
the  scales.    After  it's  weighed  he  stirs  the  cream  to  got  a  representative 
sample  for  the  "butterfat  test.     Then  this  man  in  v;hito,  v.'ho  IdqlzQ  liice  he 
might  very  veil  he  a  surgeon  in  pn  operating  room,  grades  the  cream,  hj- 
tastiiig  -and  smelling  it.     You'll  notice  he  uses  a  glass  dipper  and  glass 
stirring  rod,  which  can  he  rinsed  off  thickly  and  thoro-ug-hly. 

Then  the  farmer's  can  goes  to  the  can-washer.     It's  thoroughlj;- 
steamed  and  dried,  "both  inside  and  out,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  far.-.ier 
gets  it  hack,  dry  and  clean. 

lieanwhile,  the  cream  is  strained  again  and  pu"nped  to  the  vats. 
Mr.  Trimhle  tells  us  that  these  vats  hold  ahout  600  gallons  each  and  that 
they  rxe  equipped  with  recording  thermometers.     The  cream  is  pasteurized, 
"by  keeping  it  at  a  temperature  of  145  to  150  degrees  for  '3D  minutes.  Then 
it  is  cooled  immediately  to  the  churning  temperature  or  helow  to  he  held 
overnight.    The  cooling  of  course  is  done  hy  mechanical  refrigeration. 

Te're  now  in  the  main  work  room,  and  let's  look  around  a  hit.  Off 
to  the  sides  are  smaller  rooms —  the  receiving  room,  the  testing  room, 

the  office,  and  the  room  for  refrigerating  equipment  hut  most  of  the  work 

is  done  out  here.    Of  course  everyhody  will  pick  out  different  things  to 
inspect,  hut  there  are  some  things  you  notice  right  o.way.    For  inst:uice 
you  notice  the  high  ceiling,  the  ahundant  window-space,  the  ahmidant 
light-  .and  you  notice  that  everything  seems  spotlessly  cle?„n. 

You  might  wonder  hov/  they  keep  such  a  room  so  free  of  moisture, 
"because  they  use  enormous  amounts  of  steam  and  water.    Mr.  Trimhle  says 
that  it's  largely  a  matter  of  good  ventilation.    And  of  covj^se  keeping  out 
the  odors  is  also  a  matter  of  ventilation,  coupled  with  strict  sanitation. 

Hov;ever,  you'd  rather  expect  the  work  room    of  a  modern  crea'aery 
to  he  clean.    But  some  of  you  might  he  surprised  to  find  the  holier  room 
just  ahout  as  spotless  as  the  work  room.     The  tile  floor  is  clean  and  con- 
structed to  keep  all  water  drained  off.    The  room  is  acttially  invitin^-.;. 
It  looks  like  a  good  place  to  eat  your  lunch.    Mr.  Trimhle  explains  that  it 
pays  to  keep  the  holier  room  clean,  hecause  the  creamer^'-  crew  does  the 
firing  and  they  will  not  carry  dirt  hack  into  the  main  plant. 

iTov;,  hack  to  the  workroom  again  to  see  the  v/-hecls  go  round.  Lot's 
look  at  the  churns.  They  are  hright  and  shining,  like  everything  else. 
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lioth  outside  and  inside,  and  each  one  has  a  guard  rail  to  protect  the 
operators. 

In  the  morning,  says  Hr.  Trimhle,  the  cream  will  "be  puiTiped  from  the 
vats  into  the  churn,  at  just  the  right  temperatures.    Then  the  churn  v/ill 
revolve  for  ahout  40  minutes  until  the  "butter  is  gathered  into  small  gran'ole 
Then  the  men  in  white  will  stop  the  churns,  drain  off  the  iDuttermilk  and 
pump  it  into  a  storage  tank.    From  there  it  will  he  returned  to  the  farmer 
who'll  use  it  for  stock  feed.     Some  of  the  "bigger  creameries  would  make 
part  of  it  into  dried  "buttermilk.    And  many  of  them  dou"btless  would  sell 
some  of  it  as  market  "buttermilk  over  their  own  sales  counters. 

lTo\r-the  white-clad  operat6rs  add  wash  water  and  revolve  the  churn 
again  to  wash  the  "butter  free  of  all  "buttermilk.    They  take  the  temperature 
the  v^ash  water  to  see  that  it  is  2  or  3  degrees  colder  than  the  milk.  Then 
they  salt  the  "butter  and  work  it  to  a  sort  of  vra.xy  consistoncy,  with  no 
evidence  of  free  moisture.    Then  they  run  a  moisture  test,  to  "be  sure,  and 
then  the  "butter  is  ready  to  be  taken  out  of  the  churn  I'jid"  p-'cked. 

They  take  it  out  \7ith  paddles  not  a  human  hand  touches  it.  They 

put  it  into  tu'bs,  made  of  ash  or  spruce  wood,  new  and  clean,  coated  ^-dth 
p.ara.ffin  on  the  inside  and  lined  with  parchment,  that  has  "been  soaked  in 
"brine  solution.  Every  precaution  is  taken  to  see  that  the  "butter  cannot 
pos2i"bly  come  in  contact  with  the  tu'b  or  with  the  -naraffin  coating. 

I'lr,  Trim'ble  tells  us  that  the  tu"bs  usually  hold  from  63  to  65 
pounds  of  "butter.    But  in  any  event  the  amount  that  goes  into  the  tu"b  first 
is  \7eighed.     The  parchment  is  -olaced  over  the  top  and  the  cover  is  nailed 
on.     It  then  goes  into  the  cooler  room  to  await  shipment.    This  creajnery, 
as  many  others  do  also  cooperates  with  other  creameries  to  make  "up  carload 
shipments. 

Incidentally,  each  tu'b  is  marked  with  the  date  of  churning  as  a 
matter  of  record,  so  they  can  trace  it  "back  if  necessary. 

This  "brings  us  -up  to  the  process  of  printing.     This  creamery,  "being 
a  sm.nll  one,  has  a  hand  printing  ma,chine  that  cuts  one  pound  at  a  time. 
The  m.a.chine  is  carefully  checked  and  regula-ted  to  turn  out  exact  -oounds, 
and  then  as  an  extra  precaution  the  prints  are  weighed.     Then  they're 
wrapped  in  parchmont  paper  and  put  into  cartons, 

Mr.  Trim"ble  says  there  are  several  types  of  printing  machines.  They 
range  all  the  way  from  the  hand  type  to  the  automatic  machine,  which  does 
everything  in  one  operation.    These  automatic  machines  turn  out  pack'^ged 
"butter  like  a  "big  printing  press  turns  out  newspapers.    They  even  turn  out 
half-pounds  and  quarter-pounds,  each  one  neatly  wrapped,  and  packo^ed  to- 
gether in  pound  ca.rtons. 

Of  course,  says  Mr,  Trim"ble,  creameries  vary.     They  don't  all  do 
things  exactly  alike,  and  the  bigger  creaineries  naturally  are  more  elah- 
orately  eouipned  with  machinery,  and  storage  room,  and  so  forth.    For  in- 
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sta-nce,  many  plants  now  have  their  machines  driven  "by  separate  motors, 
instead  of  all  from  one  shaft.    But,  large  or  small,  modern  creameries 
have  the  main  points  in  common  spotless  cleanliness  and  Lip-t;o-date  ef- 
ficiency.   As  we  ohserved  in  the  "beginning,  times  have  chojnged  in  the 
creamery  business,  and  they're  still  ch-^n^ing — and  for  the  hettcr. 

And  a.s  we  stand  on  the  steps  ready  to  depart,  Mr.  Trimhle,  re- 
minds lis  that  no  matter  how  clean  a  creamery  is,  nor  how  efficient,  you 
can^t  make  firstgrade  huttcr  out  of  secondgrado  cream.    So,  after  ^21,  the 
manufacture  of  high-quality  "butter  traces  "back  to  the  dairym,an.     First  of 
all,  it  depends  on  the  kind  of  cream  he  "brings  to  market," 

And  we  might  add  to  this,  that  many  modern  creameries  are  now  buy- 
ing their  cream  on  the  "basis  of  grade.    They're  paying  a  premiun  for  high- 
quality  cream. 

This  is  a  sign  of  the  times —  and  it's  a  good  sign. 

A-TITOUlTCSi.niZTT:    Your  Farm  Reporter  has  just  token  you  sightseeing  in  a 
modern  creamery.    He  suggests  that  you  might  "be  interested  in  a  Department 
of  -Agriculture  Publication,  entitled,  "Essentials  for  the  Successful  op- 
eration of  a  Local  Creamery".     Th'o  ■•  number  of  this  nublication    is  37-M. 
You  can  get  a  copy  of  this  free,  from  Radio  Station/'  £r  irom  the  Department 
of  Agricinlt-ujre,  "Jashington,  D.  C,  upon  request. 


YOim  KEPORTER  AT  '.mSKIlIGTOlT. 


Monday,  April  21,  1930. 


HOT    70R  PUBLICATIOIT. 


Speaking  Time:     10  Minutes. 


All  Regions. 


mmi    ARE    YOU    GOIITG    TO    IvIARKET    YOUR    FIGS  ? 


0E3ITI1TG    AIlTOUlTCEIvIElIT:     "I'Jhen  is  the  "best  time  to  market  spring  -oigs?" 
That*s  the  question  Your  Farm  Reporter  asked  Oscar  Steanson  over  in  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  the  other  day.     V'ould  you 
like  to  know  the  answr  to  that  Question?    If  so,  follow  this  10  minute 
radio  program,  and  Just  rememher  that  one  of  these  Farm  Reporter  prO;=:rams 
comei".  to  you  from  Station   in  every  day  in  the  week,  ex- 
cept Saturday  and  Sundaj'-,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agric-alture ,    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter,  let's  go. 


Tell  folks,  let's  work  an  Imaginary  story  into  our  -'rogram  for  to- 
day,   Most  people  like  to  play,  so  let's  play  like  there  is  a  "big  farmers* 
meeting  at  the  courthouse  in  Fairfields  today.    ITow  you  and  I  "both  ola-n  to 
attend  that  meeting. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  is  going  to  make  the  opening  speech  at  ten 
o'clock.    He  and  I  used  to  he  school  hoys  together,  and  I  want  to  hep.r  him 
talk,  so  I^m  going  to  jump  in  my  gas  wag-on,  put  'er  in  high  and  get  to 
Fairfields  in  the  least  possihle  time. 

17e'll  play  like  you  didn't  vote  for  the  Governor,  and  that  you  are 
going  to  the  ■  xieeting,  hut  not  especially  interested  in  his  speech  so  you 
plan  to  get  there  for  the  afternoon  session.    ITow  v/e  "both  know  exactly 
whore  v.'o^re  going,  know  what  we're  going  for,  and  know  that  I'm  plannir^g  to 
get  there  for  the  Governor's  speech,  and  that  you  are  planning  to  o-rrive 
aftor  the  Governor  has  spoken,  hut  in  time  for  the  afternoon  seesion,  ITow 
folks,  I  just  W3,nt  to  say  in  passiiig  tha-t  it's  worth  a  great  deal  in  life 
to  iciow  where  we're  going,  and  what  we're  going  for,  and  v;hen  we  exooct  to 
get  there. 


— ooOoo — 
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I  1:?VG  Just  interviewed  Oscr.r  Steanson  of  the  Bul-eau  of  Agric-ultural 
Sconoraics  on  the  tine  of  marketing  pigs  for  most  profit,  and  his  answers 
to  sorae  of  the  questions  I  asked  sup;:;ested  the  imaginary  story  I  have  just 
stn-rted.    We'll  refer  to  it  again  later  on  in  the  program.    Now  let's  turn 
to  V.r.  Steanson' s  remarks  on  the  "best  time  to  market  pige.     Here  ho  goes: 

"Before  a  pig  can  he  marketed  —  it  must  first  he  farrowed.  There- 
fore, the  time  of  farrowing  is  an  important  factor  in  the  marketing  of  hogs. 
There  are  two  farrowing  systems  in  this  country.     One  of  these  systo:;is  is 
definite  and  pronounced,  hut  the  second  is  indefinite,  general,  miscellr^ 
neous  or  whatever  you  want  \,o  call  it." 

I  asked  for  an  exrolanation,  and  here's  what  I  got: 

"In  the  regular  hog  belt  and  in  many  other  sections  of  the  coimtry, 
there  is  a  regular  spring  pig  farrowing  season,  azid  a  regular  fall  pig 
farrowing  season.     This  is  the  definite  farrowing  system  that  I  referred 
to  a  moment  ago.     In  addition  to  the  definite  system  of  farrovdng  s-^ring 
and  fall  viigs  we  have  miscellaneous  farrowings  all  along  throi:ig:hout  the 
year  without  any  definite  plan  of  production. 

"T?hen  is  the  hest  farrowing  season?"    was  my  next  question, 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Steanson,  "the  spring  farrov/ing  season  is  the 
natural  season  for  young  animals,  and  is  the  hest  all-around  farrov;ing  time 
for  pigs." 

Tlie  spring  farrowing  season  starts  down  in  Dixie  in  Fehr-oary,  moves 
northv;ard  with  the  advancing  spring  and  usually  closes  out  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Corn  Belt  along  in  June.    As  a  general  rule  there  is  a  slight 
advance  in  hog  "orices  along  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  eo.rly 
fall.     Tliis  price  advance  is  not  ?:^egular,  and  it  does  not  occur  during  the 
sajne  month  in  every  year,  hut  there  is  generallj^  an  upward  price  trend  along 
ahout  tha,t  time,  and  many  hog  raisers  have  tried  to  a.rrange  their  breeding 
and  feeding  schedules  so  as  to  talce  advantage  of  this  iperiod  in  the  hog 
market.     I  thought  you  people  v/ould  he  interested  in  this  particular  phase 
of  hog  m.arketing,  so  I  asked  Mr.  Steanson  to  explain  it, 

"Let's  take  a  practical  excjrrple,"  he  .said.     "Suppose  a  litter  of 
pigs  is  farrowed  on  March  first,  and  that  the  oraer  decides  that  he  wants 
to  finish  those  pigs  for  the  early  fall  market.    From  inarch  first  to  Sop- 
teraher  first  would  he  5  months  or  180  days.    By  feeding  and  managing  in  such 
a  V7ay  that  each  pig  would  m-ake  dji  aver-^-ge  gain  of  one  pound  per  day  for 
180  days  —  it  would  he  possible  to  market  180  pound  hogs  on  September 
first  from.  ;oigs  farrowed  on  March  first.    ITow  it  takes  well  bred,  well  fed, 
and  v/ell  manr^ged  pigs  to  gain  on  pji  avernge  of  one  "oound  per  pig  'oer  day 
for  180  days. 

"If  ,a  hog  raiser  desires  to  pl.ace  his  sprir^  farrowed  pigs  on  the 
early  fall  mrxkot,  he  should  have  everything  ready  to  st?rt  the  pigs  to 
growing  just  n.s  soon  as  they  are  farrowed.     In  other  words,  the  t)ig3  should 
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be  kept  moving  from  farrowing  to  marketing." 

At  this  point  I  asked  the  economist  what  kind  of  feed  wo-uld  he 
required  to  finish  the  spring  pigs  for  this  early  market  period?  He 
answered  in  t^is  v;ay: 

"Different  sections  of  the  coiintry  have  different  feeds,  out  a  good 
par.t-are  is  a  profitable  hog  feed  anywhere,  ({after  v/eaning) .     In  addition 
to  the  pasture  these  spring  pigs  should  have  a  full  feed  of  corn,  millfeed, 
skliDi-nilk,  if  it's  available,  tankage,  and  be  kept  under  g'^od  sanitary  con- 
ditions.    Tliese  supplementary  feeds  are  necess-^ry  for  rapid  gains  a/nd  cost 
real  money,  so  the  hogs  must  be  sold  for  a  higher  price  to  break  even  if 
they  were  "produced  entirely  on  farm  grown  feeds," 

"Tell,"  I  said,  "suppose  spring  pigs  are  farrowed  about  the  last  of 
May,  vvhich  is  near  the  end  of  the  spring  farrowir^g  season,  when  should  they 
be  marketed?" 

"Late  spring  pigs,"  he  aaid,  "as  a  general  rule  are  farrov/ed  too 
late  to  finish  in  time  for  the  profitable  early  fall  market,  and  it  is 
often  best  to  carry  them  along  on  medium  feed  during  the  summer  and  finish 
them  out  on  new  corn  in  time  for  the  early  spring  market  when  the  price  is 
higher  than  during  the  winter. 

"ilow,  Mr,  Steanson,"  I  said,  "take  a  good  average  farmer  cultivating 
160  acres  of  land,  keeping  5  good  brood  sows,  and  practicing  a  diversified 
system  of  farming  —  should  he  try  to  finish  his  spring  pigs  in  time  for 
the  early  market?" 

"Generally  speaking,  yes,"  he  replied.     "The  hog  raiser  who  has  a 
few  sows  can  usually  arrange  early  spring  farrowing,  give  more  personal 
attention    to  the  pigs,  and  come  more  nearly  having  them  ready  for  the  errly 
maricct  than  the  comraercial  hog  raiser  with  say  40  brood  sows, 

"ITow  in  order  to  get  the  spring  pigs  on  the  early  market  they 

must  be  ;mshed  they  must  eat  plenty  of  good  feed  and  they  must 

receive  plenty  of  attention.     It  takes  both  time  and  money  to  do  this  

but  it  generally  pays  because  good  hogs  are  often  getting  scarce  in  the 
early  fp.ll,  and  the  price  is  generally  good.     I'll  answer  your  auestion  by 
saying-  that  the  little  hog  raiser  has  a  splendid  opportunity  to  finish 
early  farrowed  pigs  for  the  early  fall  market, 

"The  comsTiercial  hog  raiser  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  give  quite 
so  much  personal  attention  to  the  farrowing  sows  as  the  man  with  say  5 
sows,  so  he  will  malce  his  profit  by  keeping  the  pigs  moving  along  at  a 

mediuiu  rate,  and  by  taking'  a  small  profit  from  a  large  number  of  hogs  

whereas  the  5  sow  farmer  will  take  a  larger  nrofit  from  a  smaller  number  of 
hogs," 

"Tow  the  ideal  time  to  market  hogs  is  to  sell  them  at  the  point 
when  tl:ey  return  the  greatest  economic  profit  to  the  hog  raiser.  Hogs 
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weighing  aro-und  180  poiands  usually  "bring  the  ber.t  profit.    Early  spring 
farrowed  "oigs  can  "be  made  to  weigh  that  much  for  the  eexly  fall  market  if 
they  are  pushed.    Late  spring  farrowed  pigs  can  he  carried  along  on  medim 
feed  and  finished  as  larger  hogs  for  the  spring  market." 

This  closed  the  interview  with  Mr.  Steanson.    He  promised  to  tell 
us  the  "best  time  to  market  fall  farrowed  pigs  at  some  other  time. 

Going  hack  to  our  opening  story,   -and  connecting  it  up  with 

I.Ir.  Steaaison's  talk,  it  would  appear  that  hog  raising  is  not  such  a 

bad  business  provided  the  hog  ra,iser  knows  what  market  he  is  striving  for — 
breeds  his  sows  to  farrov'  pigs  that  can  be  finished  for  this  market,  and 
then  manages  the  whole  undertalcing  in  a  businesclike  way.     In  other  v/ords 
there  ap")ears  to  be  a  very  good  opportunity  for  the  hog  raiser  who  knows 
where  he  is  going,  knows  what  he  is  going  for,  and  knows  when  he  should  get 
the  re . 

department  Bulletin  ITo.  1381-r,  entitled  "COST  0?  FRODUCIITCr  HO&S  IH 
ILLIITOIS  AITD  IOWA,"  has  many  practical  s-uggestions.     Some  of  these  ma,y  be 
Just  V/hat  you  are  looking  for.     If  you  desire  additional  information  relor- 
tive  to  raising  and  marketing  hogs,  cons-ult  your  county  agent,  your  St.-^.te 
College  of  Agriculture,  or  write  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, V:ashington,  D.  C. 

IText  Monday  I'm  planning  to  t-^lk  to  you  about  watering  livestock. 

— ooOoo — 

CLOSIl'C-  AI'IITOUITCEISITT:     You  have  just  listened  to  Your  Farm  Reporter  give 
one  of  the  regular  Farm  Reporter  programs  Yfhich  come  to  you  each  vreek  day, 
except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agric\ilture .    Write  him  in  care  of  this  station  if  you  want 
a  free  co'cy  of  Department  Bulletin  ITo.  1381-F,     "COST  OF  PRODUCING  HOGS  III 
ILLIITOIS  MTD  IOWA." 


— ooOoo — 
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Ynim  gABM  REPORTER  AT  WASHIITCTON 


Tuesday,  April  22,  1930. 


(Regions  1  and  3) 

A1O0OTCB,iBIT:    Your  fann  reporter  -^^^^^Xt^^^-^^^ ^^^^^^-^ 

he  has  fotmd  out    from  the  experts  °^ J*'"  ^^aelves  lucky  when  we  get 

^s^^S::^  ^^^^-'^  " 

big  idea,  Mr.  Reporter?   

^.is  papering  of  home  ^-^en.^d  true,  fie  1^    se-s^to  .e^a  Mg^ 
idea  all  right.     It  is  a  big  idea  whxch  xt  xs  best  t  ^.^^^^^-^  3,^ge. 

first.    The  system  is  still  in  what  you  mxght  call  tne  p 
But  it  is  growing          Myl  but  it's  growxngl   

...  Elint.  Br.  L.  H.  Elint,  who  does  the  -f/^f  Sf.^L^t^^Lr"' 
for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture    tells  me 

there  was  hardly  a  village  in  the  eastern  ^^es  in  the  whole 

used.  Year  before  last  paper  mulch  was  used  on  ^^0-^^°^^  .^.^  ^3,,,  Dr. 
United  States.  Last  year,  that  jumped  to  ^'O^^  ^^^^^  3'^ill  be  put  under 
Elint  won't  even  try  to  estimate  how  many  thousand  acres  wxii  P 

paper. 

It  is  not  surprising.  v,hen  you  --^^^^.f^/^f  Snlslf ^pl-Sr 
saves  Mor,  makes  it  possible  to  grow  """^^^i"^*  f^^J^  ^t^not  least, 
jazzes  up  the  growth  so  the  plants  mature  sooner,  ana  ias  , 
helps  keep  down  weeds. 

I  know  any  home-gardener,  who  has  ^  ^f^^i^'^^'gro™  «ith- 

listening.    Tne  fact  that  fresh  -"^hft  ?irgard:ner  c^  take  a 

out  forever  scratching  the  soil  '^f^/"^  thf  gardef  is  music  to  the 

vacation  without  the  weeds  taking  possession  of  >.iie  garae 

ears  of  many  of  us. 

Ten  years  ago,  if  we  ^ad  seen  one  of  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  heavy  black  paper  in  hxs  garden  have  thought  he 

through  holes  he  made  xn  the  paper,  very  l^^^t^^^^  f^ol.    And  this 
was  nothing  but  a  plain,  ordinary,  f  ^^^J-^^^^^^.f,  ^^'Z    There  are  really 
paper-mulch  system  is  not  fool-proof,  yet,  Dr.  ^^^^*^/^^^)it /different 
no  set  rules  as  to  the  best  paper  and         ^^^^^f  iell  in  another, 

localities.    ^Jhat  may  work  in  one  P^^^^^  '°  that  in 

We  just  have  to  learn  by  experxence      That       why  I  sug,es  ^.^^^^ 
starting  to  use  paper-mulch,  it  xs  best  to  start  on  a  small 
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Dr.  Flint  prepared  some  suggestions  for  making  paper-mulch  trials 
some  time  ago.    Those  suggestions  show  hov/  to  put  the  paper  on  different 
kinds  of  truck  and  garden  crops.    You  can  get  those  suggestions  "by  writing 
to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.C.  and  ask- 
ing for  Circular  ITo.  77, 

Dr.  Flint  tells  me  paper  mulch  has  "been  tried  under  all  sorts  of 
soils  and  climatic  conditions.     Some  of  the  folks  who  have  used  it  in  high 
co"untry;  some  of  the  folks  who  have  used  it  in  dry  country;  some  of  the 
folks  who  have  used  it  on  low  Isuids;  and  some  of  the  folks  who  have  tried 
it  in  swampy  land  have  had  handsome  re^aults, 

I  say  "hajidsome  results"  because  many  people  don't  care  for  the 
looks  of  hla.ck  paper,  especially  for  use  in  the  ornamental  garden,  hut 
that  depends  a  lot  on  how  neatly  the  paper  is  put  on  and  the  size  of  the 
plants.    AnyTivay  paper  mulch  stimulates  flowers  and  other  ornamentals  and 
keeps  dovm  weeds  just  as  it  does  in  the  vegetable  garden  and  the  track  patch. 

In  the  case  of  ornamental  plantings  of  woody  plants  used  for  hedges 
and  the  like,  a  strip  of  iDaper  is  first  laid  and  notches  cut  in  it  at  the 
distance  apart  you  expect  to  set  the  plants.     The  plants  are  then  set  in 
the  ground  at  the  notches,  after  which  a  second  strip  of  the  black  paper 

also  notched  is  laid  so  it  overlaps  the  first.     The  paper  is  held  in  place 
with  wire  staples.    The  outer  edges  may  be  held  with  soil  or  with  staples. 
That  helps  get  straight  line  planting.    But  if  you  think  the  paper  unsightly 
in  an  ornamental  garden,  you  can  camouflage  the  paper  with  a  sprinkle  of 
pine  needles  or  peat  moss. 

In  the  home  vegetable  garden,  the  paper  establishes  an  alignment  of 
plant  rows  and  creates  an  impression  of  order  and  neatness.    But  in  the 
vegetable  garden  or  the  field  this  matter  of  handsome  looks  is  not  so  im- 
portant.   What  you  are  after  is  results. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  matter  of  cost  to  be  considered.    At  present. 
Dr.  Flint  says,  the  use  of  paper  on  a  commercial  scale  is  only  warranted  in 
the  case  of  specialized  crops  which  are  concentrated  in  small  areas.  Tliere 
is  a  lot  of  interest  in  paper  mulch  for  commercial  growing  of  fresh 
vegetables,  nursery  stock  flowers,  fruits,  and  nuts.    And  a  good  deal  of 
land  will  be  papered  this  year  for  those  commercial  crops.    The  main  idea 
in  using  paper  mulch  has  been  to  stimulate  plant  growth  and  hasten  maturity. 
In  the  case  of  particularly  persistent  and  obnoxious  weeds  such  as  wire  grass, 
witch  grass,  Bermuda  grass,  poison  ivy,  in  some  sections,  the  use  of  paper 
mulch  may  become  of  first  importance,  as  a  means  of  weed  control. 

As  a  general  role,  the  cost  of  the  paper  does  not  permit  of  its 
use  on  any  but  crops  having  a  hi^  value  to  the  acre.     In  a  number  of 
valuable  specialized  truck  crops,  paper  mulch  seems  to  be  well  on  its  way 
toward  becoming  a  real  asset  in  crop  production.  Dr.  Flint  estimates. 

In  the  home  garden,  however,  the  paper  mulch  is  giving  results 
in  satisfaction  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  cost.     It  not  only  stimulates 
garden  growth,  and  helps  the  plants  dodge  many  diseases  by  maturing  faster, 
but  saves  much  work  of  hoeing  and  weeding. 
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One  of  the  big  troubles  has  hoen  in  finding  ways  to  hold  down  the 
paper  and  also  to  keep  it  from  going  to  pieces  early  in  the  season.  Yet 
in  spite  of  these  troubles  many  gardeners  have  got  satisfactory  results 
from  this  radically  new  method  of  garden  growing  during  the  past  two  years. 

Different  plants  require  different  methods  of  papering,  but  such 
methods  are  explained  in  those  suggestions  by  Dr.  Flint.    \Yhat  progress 
has  been  made  in  applying  this  method  has  been  made  by  trying  it  out  in 
a  small  way  first.    Dr.  Flint  declares  that  he  sees  no  reason  v/hy  we 
should  not  make  even  more  remarkable  progress  by  following  this  same  plan. 

****** 

AMOUlTCSvIEM' ;    That  circular  briefly  outlining  suggestions  for  paper  mulch 

trials  can  be  had  by  either  v/riting  to  this  Station   or  by  writing 

direct  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington,  D.C. 
Those  suggestions  are  largely  based  on  Dr.  Flint's  own  trials  at  the  Depart- 
ment's Arlington  Sxperliient  Farm. 
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High-Grade  Alfalfa  Hav. 


producing  for  home  feeding—,  Zfx  .  ^  ^""^  loading  for  market  and 

g  -ell,  Mr.  Reporter  let's  hear  your  report.  


Of  course,  i  i.Touldn't  even  hint  thaf  ^^.r  ^ 

otner  fellows,  -.vho  donH  get  suoriod  1,,^/  ,^ ^'^'^''^S  ^"^""t  t^^es^ 
specialist  of  f  e  United  ftates  Depa^L't^^;  "  ^  xarketing 

g"-vs  xn  all  the  alfalfa  re^ons  orthrc^untryf' ''''^  "ay 

EocV  ii-o^tainitaLrcir  holeH;  t°L°'"'  "  Central  and 

Nearly  every  year  they  cut  alfalfa    en  J  °™  '""'^  ""^  '"^^^  ^^aj-. 

they  ..t  coarse  sta^  hay  ^^T^^Z^'l/^^Zst^^'  ^ 

oarly^Mtr;,L^f it  ITILu^ oll-ZrllT.l^.r  ^'T^  "  ^= 

tnan  that,  in  the  bud  sta?e    nil!  Continued  cutting-  earlier 

cut  do™  yields:  but  cutUrg    ater  ^har^        1^^°"  °'  tend  to 

hay  Itself,    ^at  is  .hat  a^lof  of  fa^e^f  do!    °"  "J"'"         '"-"'^  °f  'he 

better  ^l1,-  Cat T-o:?^^^^:!:^?^  i1\r=  -tV-  "  "'ean  ^ 

It  IS  to  be  fed  at  home.  ^  '"^^^^^^t  hay  or  higher  feed  value  if 

The  trouble  is  that  ihe^ 

::Sd^oi?:r-^f-:t^-£?:" 

^Ti-^  p--trio-:^:.^\: --r-a:t-i^r^^^^ 


.JMumMui.'-'     —   tiJL 
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You  see,  he  looks  at  this  thing  from  the  practical  standpoint  of  the 
market  value  of  f^e  hay,  which  is  really  its  feed  value,     r^hen  alfalfa  is  cut 
at  or  near  the  full-bloom  sta.ge  it  has  already  lost  some  of  its  leaves  and  color 
and  so  is  at  the  hottom  of  the  IJo.  1  grade,  according  to  U.  S.  Standards  or 
possihly  No.  2.  grade  even  when  it  is  cured  just  right.  —  

Speaking  of  ciiring,  that,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  "big  problems  for 
alfalfa  formers,     ^nere  the  climate  is  dry  it  is  often  hard  to  cure  so  as  not 
to  overdrj",  and  in  the  hurnid  areas  it  is  hord  to  cure  without.*^  weather  damage. 

The  best  time  of  the  day  to  start  cutting  varies  according  to  local 
climatic  conditions.    Ylheve  dews  are  uncommon  and  nights  are  comparatively  hot, 
many  first-rate  alfalfa  hay  men  begin  cutting  in  the  late  afternoon  and  then 
begin  rnlcing  and  v7indro\7ing  at  sunrise  when  the  hay  is  Y/ilted.     In  re{;ions  where 
there  cxe  dews  and  cool  nights,  they  usually  start  cutting  early  in  the  morn- 
ing.    In  that  Case,  they  rake  and  windrow  a  few  hours  after  cutting. 

To  dry  the  newly  mown  hay  fast  and  then  rake  it  and  windrow  it  while 

it  is  still  tou^h  and  hard  to  shatter,  are  the  main  things.     The  'oest  way  to 

do  that,  Mr  .  Parker  points  out,  is  to  let  it  wilt  for  a  short  time  in  the  swath 

and  then  either  windrow  it  with  a  side-delivery  rake  or  cock  it  so  it  can  dry 
out  enough  to  store  or  bale. 

Just  how  long  to  leave  it  in  the  swath,  he  wouldn't  say.      That  will 
vary  according  to  the  temperature,  and  sunshine,  and  wind  ,  and  moisture  in  the 
air,  and  the  number  of  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.     The  condition  of  the  hay  is  the 
guide  as  to  when  to  start  to  rake.    The  alfalfa  should  be  well  -..'ilted  first. 

"Maud  Muller,  on  a  summer's  day 
Raked  the  meadow,  sv/eet  with  hay"     the  poet  tells 
us,  "out  he  doesn't  so.y  what  kind  of  a  rake  she  used,    Tha.t  is  highly  ir.-portant 
in  producing,  high-grade  alfalfa.    Out  our  way,  we  used  to  use  the  du'iip  rake  for 
windro-.7ing  and  bunching  the  alfalfa.     Bj-t  Mr.  Parker  tells  me  that  using  a  dump 
rake  often  lowers  the  grade  of  the  hay.     When  v/ilted  hay  is  raked  with  the 
dump  rake  the  tendency  is  usually  to  make  "~ig,  v/ide,  ragged  windrows  which 
bleach  and  overdry  on  top,  while  the  bottom  of  the  windrow  is  still  undercured 
and  dainp.     That  means  extra  handling  and  loss  of  color  and  leaves  or  damp  slugs 
of  \ii-xdercured  hay  in  the  stacks  or  bales.     Such  damp  spots  cause  ferraont r^t ion 
and  moldincss. 

In  other  cases,  when  dump  rakes  are  used,  there  is  a  tendency    to  dry 
the  alfalfa  in  the  swath  so  long  th.at  it  shatters  baxily  when  you  do  rake  it. 
He  suggests  thot  the  side-delivery  rake  is  the  one  to  use.     It  rolls  the  hay 
into  loose,  cylindrical  windrows  through  which  the  air  circulates  much  better 
than  in  the  flat  windrows  made  by  the  dump  rake.     Then,  too,  there  is  less  chance 
of  the  hay  bleaching  out  in  a  roll  like  that  than  in  the  windrows  made  with  the 
dump  rake. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  of  handling  windrowed  hay.     Bit  let's  not  go 
into  that,  now.    You  can  find  out  about  stacking  and  balinc-  and  loading  in  that 
bulletin  Mr.  Parker  wrote.     Fact  is,  that  bulletin  will  tell  you  all  t'^^e  little 
points  -.vorth  having  handy  in  making  alfalfa  hay.    That  bulletin  is  called 
High-Grade  Alfalfa;  methods  of  producing,  baling  and  loading  for  market.  Even 
if  you  don't  produce  for  market,  you  will  find  a  lot  of  valuable  information  in 
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it  on  making  hay  to  feed  at  home.  Just  write  the  U»  S*  Depart:aent  of  Agricul- 
ture for  it.     Ask  for  Fanners'  Bulletin  Fo .  1539-F,  on  "High-Grade  Alfalfa." 

j^nd  there  is  another  hulletin  you  might  he  interested  in.     That  is 
the  one  on  "Hay  Stackers  and  their  Use."     Ihat  one  is  Farmers  B"Li.lletin  ITo. 
1615-F. 

As  the  saying  goes,  vve've  been  "mailing  hay  while  the  sun  shines"  since 
the  old  days  when  folks  used  to  cut  hay  with  a  scythe  and  hand-rake  it  and 
pitch  it  on  wagons  by  hand  and  then  stack  it  "ty  hand.     We  don't  cut  it  that 
way  or  rake  it  that  way  now,  hut  a  lot  of  farm  hay  is  still  stacked  hy  hand. 
That  is,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  with  a  stacker  you  can  stack  hay  faster, 
more  cheaply,  and  with  less  labor. 

Bu.t  we  just  mention  that  bulletin  in  passing.     We  are  talking  high-grade 
alfalfa  hay  now,  and  Mr.  Parker  told  me  to  emphasize  to  any  of  you  men  vfho 
have  been  cutting  alfalfa  after  it  is  half  in  bloom  that  you  are  cutting  yo"ur- 
selvcs  out  of  some  good  money  or  good  feed  value  by  cutting  late.     Set  your 
hay  catting  do.te  ahead. 

****** 


A^mOirJCSL'IEI'^T ;        That  "Hi^-Grade  Alfalfa"  bulletin  was  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo. 
1539-F.     The  one  on  "Hay  Stackers  and  their  Use"  is  Farmers  Bulletin  ITo.  1515-F, 

You  cr.n  get  either  or  both  by  v/riting  this  Station —  for  them  or  by 

-/riting  direct  to  the  United  St-tes  Department  of  Agriculture  at  7"shir:gton, 
D.  C.  We  cooperate  with  the  Department  in  presenting  these  reports  calling 
your  attention  to  the  more  detailed  information. 


YOUH  FAffl/I  5EP0HTER  AT  WASHINGTON.  Wednesday,  April  23,  I93O. 


NOT  70R  PUBLICATION. 

SDeg.lcing  Time  ;     10  Minutes. 

Poultry  Intei-vie\7  No.  ^2:     PROGRESS  IN  POULTRY  B33EDING. 

AIfNOUNCE?iSNT :  This  is  the  day  and  hour  when  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  IVashington 
presents  his  ^veekly  report  to  poultry  raisers.  His  subject  toda:/  is  "Progress 
in  Poultry  Breeding-,"  and  no\7  he  tells  you  what  he's  found  out  along  this  line 
from  his  friend  A.  R.  Lee,  Depa.rtment  of  Agriculture  poultry  hushandraan.  This 
interview  is  the  thirty-second  of  the  series  on  poultr2r  raising  that  Sta.tion 
  brings  you  each  Wednesday  through  the  courtesy  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.    And  nov?  —  here's  Your  Reporter. 

*** 


If  this  v/ere  10  years  ago  instead  of  April,  I93O'  ^  doubt  that  I'd  be 
bringing  you  a  re-oort  on  progress  in  •ooultr;;'-  breeding.    Tliere  i-'ouldn't  have 
been  a  ^^-hole  lot  to  report. 

I  might  have  discussed  breeding  fancy  poultry  i?nd  show  poultry,  but  so 
far  as  breeding  for  better  production  was  concerned,  the  genera.l  run  of  the 
producers  didn't  know  much  about  it. 

We've  h^d  egg-laying  contests  for  only  about  I5  3''ears.    At  first  most 
of  us  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  them  either ,  and  perhaps  we  didn't  connect 
them  up  with  breeding  for  production. 

Nowadays,  however,  there  are  egg-laying  contests  in  practically  every 
State,  and  their  entry  lists  get  larger  and  larger.    And  besides  vye 've  carried 
this  same  idea  right  back  to  the  farm.    According  to  Mr.  Lee  nep.rly  half  of 
the  States  now  have  some  form  of  record-of-perf ormance  ^'ork,  I'^hich  is  an  of- 
ficial recognition  of  egg  production  made  on  the  farm. 

This,  in  turn,  seems  to  be  leading  to  s.  -olan  for  registration  of 
poultry,  just  as  other  forms  of  livestock  are  registered.    Registration  takes 
up  a  step  further  still.     It  has  to  do  not  only  with  egg  production,  but  also 
with  breed,  t3''pe,  and  standard  quality.     It  considers  not  onl;'-  the  ancestry  of 
the  hen  itself,  but  also  the  oualit^'-  of  her  offspring. 

You  see  the  poultry  industry  noi"  seems  to  be  doing  just  wliat  other  live- 
stock industries  have  alread*/  done.    Dairy  fr-^.rmers  developed  their  record-of- 
perf  ormance  work  long  ago,  by  providing  for  official  approval  of  records  of 
milk  s.nd  butterfat  production.     Sheep,  hog,  and  cattle  men  not  only  have  their 
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plans  of  registration  based  on  pedigrees,  "but  sone  of  these  industries  are 
developing  plans  'vhere'b;'-  the  v^orth  of  an  animal  can  be  jud^^ed  by  the  quality  of 
the  offspring. 

STjeaking  of  record-of-Derf ormance  ?/orlc  viith  poultry  Mr.  Lee  declared 
that  "much  good  h?.s  already  been  accomplished  and  still  other  States  are  plan^iing 
to  take  it  u^."    As  the  industry  makes  it  nation-wide,  he  believes  it  should  re- 
sult in  a  great  imT^rovement  of  breeding  stock.     Such  quo.lity  stock  in  the  farm 
a.nd  comercial  flocks  of  the  country  will  result  in  more  efficient  production 
and  thus  in  greater  profits. 

Mr.  Lee  says  that  many  of  the  culling  projects  of  the  last  few  years 

have  led  farmers  to  tai:e  up  improved  breeding  projects  also.    They've  found  that 

it  pays  not  only  to  cull  out  the  poor  producers  but  to  im'orove  the  breeding  of 
the  better  producers. 

And  incidentally  he  remarks  that  the  tendency  is  to  consider  good  standard 
quality  along  with  high  production.    Tte-t  is,  you  not  only  want  high  egg  pro- 
duction but  you  want  "oullets  and  hens  of  good  type  and  good  size.    And  the 
breeder  must  also  consider  size  of  eggs  and  hatchability .    These  are  both  in- 
herited ch_aracters  and  both  of  them  directly  affect  your  dollars  and  cents 
returns . 

So  it's  coming  to  be  pretty  generally  recogni^^ed  that  hens  which  pro- 
duce eggs  weighing  less  than  2  ounces  apiece  are  not  desirable  breeders.  The 
Depa.rtment  of  Agriculture,  you'll  remember,  culls  from  its  flocks  all  hens  which 
don't  meet  this  stand?.rd  of  egg  weight,  no  matter  ho'-r  high  their  "oroduction. 

However,  Mr.  Lee  advises  that  it's  usuallj'-  better  to  try  to  fix  one 
character  ?t  a  time  than  to  tr-'-  breeding  for  several  things  at  once.    That  is, 
if  you  want  higher  production  then  you'll  get  better  results  by  concentrating 
on  breeding  for  only  one  phase  of  production  at  a  time.    Then  later  on  put  your 
emphasis  on  egg  size,  and  hatchability  and  other  characters  that  you  want  to 
bring  out . 

"In  breeding  for  high  production  the  following  are  the  main  things  to 
consider,"  Mr.  Lee  declares.     "First,  the  good  health  and  vigor  of  both  males 
and  females;  then,  earliness  of  maturity  in  the  loullets,  intensity  of  production, 
persistency  of  production,  and  non-broodiness . " 

You  rea.lize  how  imuortant  a  vigorous  constitution  is  when  3''ou  consider 
that  a  U- pound  Legliorn  laying  2l6  eggs  of  standard  size,  will  produce  six  times 
her  weight  in  eggs.    High  egg  production  is  a  heavy  drain  on  the  hen's  digestive 
and  reproductive  s^/stems.    The  hen  must  be  vigorous  to  stand  this  strain  of  con- 
tinuous production,  and  since  vigor  is  inherited,  the  male  bird  must  also  have 
an  abundance  of  it  in  order  to  transmit  it  to  the  offspring. 

Mr.  Lee  doesn't  recomraend  trap  nesting  on  the  average  farm.     It  takes 
so  much  labor  that  it  hardly  pa-'-s  to  trap  nest  simply  to  weed  out  the  poor  pro- 
ducers.   But  the  trap  nest  is  almost  a  necessity  for  the  breeder  who  sells 
breeding  stock  or  hatching  eggs,  and  who  wants  to  improve  his  strain  of  poultry. 
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Ho^"ever,  proper  selection  is  the  ke-/notG  of  any  improvemont  plan,  I'ir. 
Lee  points  out.     4nd  even  'vitliout  tr&p  nests  70U  can  ^o  a  long  ^y^y  toward  devel- 
oping a  high-la^'in^  strain        selecting  "breedors  on  the  basis  of  performance. 
He  sug^'ests  the  use  of  colored  celluloid  b^nds.     Thus  when  a  pullet  starts 
laving  in  the  fall  put  on  a  band  indicating  thd  tiiT>c  of  -r.aturity.     Ajid  use  other 
colors  for  rate  of  production,  and  non-broodiness ,  and  persistency^  of  production. 

In  using  colored  celluloid  bands  '."-ou  might  use  one  color,  such  as  red, 
to  denote  earl/  maturity;  another  color  such  as  'vhite  to  denote  high  production; 
a  black  b.^nd  for  hens  which  do  not  go  broody;  and  a  blue  band  to  identify  the 
persistent  layers.    Thus  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  best  la3'-ers  vvould  each  have 
a  red,  a  black,  a  white  and  ?.  blue  band. 

This  may  sound  com"olicated  over  the  radio  but  Mr.  Lee  tells  me  that  it 
is  actually  a,  simple  procedure.     If  you  want  more  detailed  information  on  this 
plan  '-vritc  to  him  about  it. 

*** 

jU^'TOUIJCE'-ISFT ;     Your  Farm  P.eporter  has  just  brought  you  his  re-oort  on  "Progress 

in  Poultry  Breeding."    Send  your  requests  for  information  to  Station   or 

to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricult-ore  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

II II II 
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YOUR  K^J^I;!  EEPCRTER  AT  WASH  III GTOF 


Thursday,  A-pril  24,  1950, 


Cooperc-tion  Interview  Fo.  31; 


Co-op  Credit  Corporations 


^WOUl'TCE'SFT;  Eere  is  your  farm  re->orter  at  Washington  again.  Each  Tuesday, 
he  tells  us  about  his  talks  with  the  specialists  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture or  ir.  the  Farm  Board's  division  of  cooper:>tion.  Go  ahead,  I.Ir.  Reporter, 

I  believe  ^^ou  were  telling  me  something  about  credit  corporations —  If  there 

is  one  thing  I  like  to  hear  about  next  to  cash  money,  it  is  credit  — 


Some  folks  have  been  wondering  how  these  credit  corporations,   such  as 
some  of  the  cooperative  associations  in  cotton  and  in  dairying  have  organized, 
would  work  in  connection  v/ith  ot.ier  farm  products.     I  went  to  find  out  from 
Mr.  T\.  H.  Rov/e  of  the  Division  of  ;i^-ri cultural  Finance  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economacs  who  has  been  making  a  special  study  of  some  of  these  credit 
corporations,   in  cooperation  v/ith  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing  of  the 
Federal  Earm  Board. 

He  seemed  to  think  from  his  studies  thus  far  in  some  sections  of  the 
countiy  thct  there  are  good  possibilities  for  cooperatives  in  other  sections 
to  develo":'  a  lending  ser'/ice  to  their  members  through  the  formation  of  associated 
credit  corporations. 

Tne  biggest  reason  for  their  existence,  Mr.  Rov/e  em.phasized,   is  the 
service  they  give.    Where  the  co-op  is  already  set-up  and  has  its  own  facil- 
ities, you  can  often  add  a  credit  service  to  it  without  much  extra  cost.  That 
is  a,  verj-  valuable  service;  especially  where  there  is  a  shortage  of  bank  credit. 

A  credit  corporation  organized  as  an  auxiliary  of  a  cooperative  marketing 
association  can  furnish  credit  to  its  members  at  low  cost  because  it  has  very 
little  overhead  and  makes  use  of  the  facilities  the  association  already  has  for 
its  marketing  work.     That  is,  the  credit  corporation  is  provided  by  the  co-op  wit 
office  space  and  free  use  of  the  association's  field  men,  and  often  the  free  ser- 
vice of  office  employees  and  officers  in  the  making  and  collection  of  its  loans. 
It  is  rlso  in  part  able  to  furnish  mone-/  to  farmers  at  low  rates  because  it  is 
able  to  obta.in  the  funds  -at  low  rates  from  the  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks. 

Often  tnere  are  farmers  v/ho  v/ould  like  to  join  the  co-op  marketing  associ? 
tion  b-j-t  v/ho  can't  do  so  "oecause  they  r.re  tied  Lip  in  credit  obligations  to  banks 
or  merchants  v/ho  don't  want  to  wait  for  set  tlements  through  the  associations.  Mi 
Rowe  holds  that  it  is  all  ri^^t  for  the  credit  corporation  to  mal<:e  properly  se- 
cured, conservative  loans  to  such  farmers  in  order  to  enable  them  to  join  the  co- 
op , 
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However,  he  warns  against  going  to  the  extent  of  offering  locns  as  an 
indacenent  for  mernhership.     The  co-op  should  he  able  to  stand  on  its  ov/n  feet 
as  a  m:^rketing  organization  and  not  depend  on  its  ability  to  loan  noney.  Trom 
his  analysis  of  successful  and  -unsuccessful  credit  corporations  fostered  hy 
cotton  co-ops,  he  has  found  that  one  of  the  hi.- -est  dangers  in  this  scheme  for 
financing,  the  growers  is  the  temptation  it  offers  the  management  to  make  poor 
loans  in  order  to  increase  membership  in  the  co-op.     In  some  cases  very  poor 
loans  have  been  accepted  just  for  that  reason. 

Within  three  years  after  the  Federal  intermediate  credit  bpjiks  v/cre 
established,  practically  all  the  state  cotton  co-ops  had  experimented  with  cred- 
it corporations  to  make  production  loans  to  their  members.     Some  were  organized 
as  subsidiaries  of  the  co-ops,  but  most  of  them  were  independent  concema  merely 
sponsored  by  the  co-ops.     In  most  cases,  the  borrowers  had  to  provide  the  cap- 
ital for  the  corporation  by  baying  stock  equaJ  to  ten  per  cent  of  their  loan. 
So,   in  a  v/ay,  the  credit  corporations  were  cooperative  organizations. 

l^-ic  cotton  associations  orj:.;anized  these  credit  corporations  in  part  for 
service  to  their  members.    Loans  at  from  6  to  8  per  cent  have  been  a,  real  ser- 
vice to  members,  particularly  since  production  loans  from  other  sources  in  the 
South  l\?ye  usually  been  at  very  high  rates  of  interest.     Another  reason  for 
organiza.tion  of  the  corporations  was  to  get  more  business  for  themselves.  One 
of  the  big.c:est  obstacles  to  the  growth  of  the  co-ops  was  inability  to  get  de- 
liveries of  mortgaged  cotton.     The  co-ops  felt  that  if  their  own  finance  cor- 
poration could  make  loans  to  individual  fa.rmers  rjid  hold  the  mortgage  on  the 
crop  that  they  vjould  get  more  business. 

Such  credit  corpors.tions,  Mr.  Rows  believes,  must  be  service  organiza- 
tions.   From  the  cases  he  has  studied  thus  far,  it  appears  difficult  for  some 
of  them  to  meet  expenses  and  losses  and  still  show  a  profit.     They  are  not 
allowed  to  charge  over  two  per  cent  more  than  the  rate  of  interest  they  have 
to  r)a-y  the  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  for  the  loa.n.     That  two  per  cent 
has  to  cover  operating  expense©  and  losses  on  bad  lo?jis. 

The  credit  coi'porations  find  it  much  easier  to  operate  profitably  if 
their  loans  are  large.     In  most  cases,  however,  the  average  size  of  loans  is 
small.     In  manj.'  cases,  the  income  to  the  credit  corporation  is  not  equal  to 
the  cost  of  making  the  loan.     For  example,  a  loan  of  $500  for  six  months,  i.f 
rediscounted,  yields  the  corporation  $5.00  income.    But  it  raaiy  ta.ke  ten  to  t 
thirty  letters  or  printed  forms  and  one  or  more  visits  by  a  field  representative 
to  the  farmer  to  handle  that  loan.     Then,  of  course,  there  are  bound  to  be 
losses  on  some  of  the  loans. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Rowe  says,  that  of  the  corporations  he  has  studied  and  which 
have  paid  their  own  expenses,  none  has  been  ahole  to  take  care  of  losses  and  pay 
a  satisfactory  return  on  its  invested  capital.     That  being  the  case,  it  is  clear 
that  they  don't  pay  well  enough  to  attract  private  capital  seeking  investment. 
If  this  is  true  of  all  such  corporations,  they  must  be  considered  strictly  ser- 
vice organizations,  a  part  of  the  income  from  which  is  the  service  rendered  to 
the  co-op  a-,nd  its  members.    Under  such  a  condition,  it  is  peculiarly  fitting 
that  the  borrowers  themselves  who  get  the  service  should  own  the  stock  which 
seldom  pays  cash  dividends.     The  service  is  the  dividend. 
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Another  trouble  of  the  credit  corporation  is  V'lO.t  of  opern,ting  over  a 
wide  area.     The  local  lianker  usually  knows  the  man  to  whom  he  lends  money.  He 
knows  his  ahility,  and  his  character,  and  the  value  of  his  property.     A  credit 
corporation  covering  an  entire  state  is  somewhat  handicapped  in  that  it  must 
depend  on  the  opinions  of  people  who  have  nothing  at  stake  and  wVio  are  often 
interested  in  getting  the  a-oplicant  a  good-sized  loajn.     Then  too,  in  the  m.atter 
of  collections,  the  horroT/er  is  not  always  as  willing  to  pay  his  deht  to  an 
outside  corporation  as  to  a  local  creditor,  who  might  puhlish  the  fact  of  non- 
payment i  n  "-lis  0  •  'n  c  o     'Jn  i  t  y . 

Of  course,  the  credit  corporo.tions  don't  have  enough  capital  of  their 
own  to  -."lake  these  loans.    They  must  rediscount  the  "borrowers'  notes  with  the 
Federal  intermediate  credit  hanks  and  in  that  v/ay  get  the  funds  to  advance  to 
the  farmers.     The  credit  corporat io  n  is  required  to  guarantee  the  loans  v/hich 
it  rediscounts.    As  security,  the  credit  corporat io n  may  take  a  mortgage  on  the 
farmer's  crop,  the  livestock  and  implements,  or  other  types  of  security  such  as 
land  mortgages,  investments,  and  insurance  policies.     In  many  cases,  the  loans 
arc  advanced  in  installments  during  the  grov/ing  season.     It  can  furnish  credit 
to  the  mcmher  at  a  low  cost  oecause  it  makes  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  co-op. 
The  co-op  co.n  afford  to  furnish  those  facilities  and  carrj'-  the  corporation  as 
a  service  to  its  memhers  which  strengthens  its  mcm.bership  position. 

On  the  basis  of  the  studies  he  has  made  thus  far,  Mr.  Rowe  believes  that  t 
the  credit  corporation,   if  used  conservatively  for  the  service  of  the  members  of 
the  co-op,  holds  possibilities  for  cooperative  marketing  associations  of  many 
different  farm  products  in  many  parts  of  the  counti^'-. 


A'TTTOUlTCEriEFT:       The  talk  you  have  just  heard  is  one  of  a  series  presented  by 
this    Station  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Federal  Farm  Board.    Anyone  having  any  questions  about  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  to  the  co-ops  in  this  new  D.arketing  scheme 
may  find  the  answer  in  Federal  Farm  Board  Circular  Fo .  1.,  which  can  be  had 
free  of  charge  by  writing  to  the  Boo.rd  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Dairy  Interview  Ho.  32:     MAGIUG  PASTURES  FOR  DAIRY  COWS 


AITMOTOCBI.IENT :      And  now,  through  the  cotirtesy  of  the  United  States  Departments 
of  Agriculture,  we  again  present  Your  Taxm  Reporter  at  Washington,  Every 
Friday,  as  you  Icnow,  Your  Reporter  "brings  to  dairymen  the  results  of  an  inter- 
view with  a  Department  dairy  specialist.    Today  he  tells  you  about  his  talk 
with  Mr.  T.E.  Woodv;ard  on  pasture  management.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter. 

I  g-acss  nohody  will  disagree  very  seriously  with  the  statement  that  of 
all  fsxra  crops  pastures  are  the  most  neglected. 

I  know  vihen  I  lived  on  the  farm  we  hardly  considered  pastures  as  a  crop 
at  all,  and  this  seems  to  be  still  more  or  less  true  today. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  V/oodward  declares,  very  few  pastures  in  the  United 
States  produce  more  than  half  what  they  oioght  to  produce.    For  instance,  a, 
pasture  that  supports  one  coj^  to  tvro  acres  is  a  good  ordinary  pasture  the 
v;aywe  judge  pasttires  now.     In  fact,  it's  considerably  above  the  average.  And 
yet  there  are  pastures  that  support  three  cows  to  one  acre. 

Of  course  this  is  a  high  mark  to  shhot  at,  and  it  probablj'-  v;ouldn't  aven 
be  economical  for  most  dairymen  to  try  to  reach  it.    But  Llr.  Woodward  has  been 

doing  quite  a  bit  of  experimenting  with  pastures  you'll  remember  he's  in 

charge  of  dairy  feeding  and  management  investigations  on  the  government's  big 
experimental  farm  and  he  believes  that  there  is_  considerable  room  for  im- 
provement.   When  he  discussed  the  matter  with  me,  he  took  up  three  main  points: 
when  to  graze,  how  close  to  graze,  and  fertilizing. 

He  believes  th.?,t  farmers,  as  a  general  rule,  turn  their  cows  on  pasture 
too  early  in  the  spring, 

"I  knov;  how  it  is,"  he  remarked,"When  the  grass  begins  to  grow  and  the 
weather  gets  warm,  it's  hi?,rd  to  resist  the  temptation  to  put  your  cows  out  to 
graze.    But  this  is  one  case  where  "obeying  that  impulee"  may  lead  you  astray. 
Don't  turn  cows  on  pasture  until  the  grass  ha,s  good  enough  growth  to  allow 
them  to  get  their  fill  in  a  few  hours,  say  until  it's  about  4  inches  high, 

"If  you  graze  earlier  than  this  you  find  several  disadvantages.     In  the 
first  place  the  small  quantity  of  grass  the  covr  gets  isn't  enough  to  give  her 
much  no-'or ishmcnt ,  but  still  it's  enough  to  take  away  her  appetite  for  other 
feed.     It  s  a  good  deal  like  giving  children  cand3^  before  meals.    And  besides, 
if  you  graze  early,  you're  _apt  to  ha,ve  trouble  with  the  weatherman.  Certain 
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days  at  this  season  arc  likoly  to  be  too  cold  or  too  wet  for  the  cows  to  be  . 
outside,  and  this  means  a  change  in  rations,  which  we  v/ant  to  avoid  as  rrrach 
as  possible. 

"Then  in  the  second  place,"  he  \vont  on,  "very  eojrly  grazing  is  bad  for 
the  po-st\ires.     They're  more  lilcely  to  be  injured  by  trnmling  in  wot  weather, 
and  all  our  investigations  show  that  earl\'  grazing  means  smaller  growtl:  of 
pasture", 

c       However,  ho  adds,  don't  postpone  grazing  beyond    the  time  when  the  grass 
is  at  about  the  right  height.     Grass  grows  rapidlj?-  in  the  spring,  and  when  you 
put  off  grazing  it  may  get  too  mature  and  woody. 

Of  course  the  question  of  how  close  to  graze  depends  to  some  extent 
on  the  kind  of  plants  you  have  in  your  pa.sture.    According  to  LIr.  Woodwaxd, 
fairly  close  grazing  soens  to  improve  blue  grass  and  white  clover,  but  that 
isn't  true  of  sweet  clover  and  it  probably  isn't  true  of  timothy. 

The  j-oungor  the  pasture  plants  arc  the  more  tender,  juicy,  and  palatable 
they  are,  the  greater  the  percentage  of  protein  they  contain.     But  on  the  other 

hand,  continuous  close  grazing  reduces  the  total  yield  of  food  material  in 

fact,  the  more  mature  the  grass  becones  the  greater  its  yield.     So  it  seems  we 
must  strike  a  happy  medium,  which  rioans,  according  to  lir.  Woodward,  sacrificing 
some  yield  for  palato-bilit:--  and  food  value, 

"It  appears,"  he  says, "that  the  grass  should  be  high  enough  for  the  cow 
to  gather  her  fill  in  a  few  hours,  and  still  it  must  be  young  enough  to  be 
tender  and  palatable.    Of  course  under  practical  farm  conditions  v/e  can't  hope 

to  reg-j.la.te  the  height  of  grazing  accurately  so  imch  depends  on  rainfall 

in  the  grov^ing  season.  But  this  seems  to  be  the  happy  medium  that  we  ought  to 
strike  as  nearly  as  possible, 

"And  you  can  say  this  very  definitely.     Vei-y  close  grazing  seems  to 
be  bad  for  any  sort  of  pasture.     It  holds  down  the  yield,  injures  the  stand, 
and  allows  v/eeds  and  other  unpalatable  plants  to  thrive." 

And  spea^cin,-;  of  weeds  brings  up  the  question  of  mowing,  because  mowing 
is  the  best  treatment  for  a  po.stu.re  that  has  grown  up  with  weeds  or  with 
woody  grass.     It's  not  ne\vs  to  say  that  pastures  often  seem  to  grow  up  to 
raLgr.'ced  and  other  weeds,  and  of  co-orse  the  more  v;ecds  the  less  grass.  So 
mowing  becomes  a  paying  proposition.     I  remember  that  within  the  last  year  or 
two  one  farm  paper  considered  mowing  so  important  that  it  mentioned  the  sujjject 
every  week  for  a  whole  year, 

ITow  about  fertilizers.  ^  can  remember  when  farmers  wouldn't  oven  think 
of  putting  manure  on  pastures,  end.  I  guess  that  actually  buying  fertilizers  for 
pasture  is  ■ujncomi.'ion  oven  today, 

"But,"  Mr,  Woodward  declares,  "we  are  fast  coming  to  realize  that 
the  fertility  of  pa.sture  land  needs  attention  the  sajne  as  that  of  land  for  othc 
cro-os.    The  manure  dropped  by  cows  is  not  usually  sufficient  to  maintain 

pa.sture  yields  from  year  to  year  unless  cows  get  much  additional  feed  during 

the  grazing  season," 
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There  seenfe  to  be  more  than  one    angle  to  this  question  of  s~)il  fer- 
tility,   ^j'c  usually  -ssociatc  fertilizers  v/itn  increase  in  yield,  "but  it's 
also  "been  found  that  the  f o  jd  value  of  the  grass  depends  to  a  largo  extent 
upon  the  plant  food  th.at's  in  the  soil,    For  instance,  a  soil  rich  in  nitro-- 
gen  produces  grass  that  is  rich  in  protein,  and  a  soil  containing  plenty 
of  phosphorous  and  line  produces  grass  that  contains  abundant  mineral  in.atter. 
And  besides,  Mr.  'woodward  says  that  cows  seen  to  prefer  grass  from  ferti^-ized 
pastures.     So  we  can  conclude  that  fertility  of  the  soil  not  only  affects 
yield,  but  it  hr.s  important  beariri-  on  the  proper  nutrition  of  the  dairy  cow. 

However,  m,ai-.ure  and  phosphorous  and  lino  are  different.     Tlie^r'rc  o.ll 

relatively  cheap  and  they  usually  give  returns  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
cost. 

So  Mr.  Wood'rard  believes  that  it  does  pcay  to  fertilize  p.asturos^  at 

least  to  this  extent.     "It  appears  to  be  good  -practice,"    he  declares,"  to 

apply  inanure  and  phosphoric  acid  on  nerxly  all  pastiares  and  to  applj"  line 

wherever  the  soil  needs  it." 

AinTOUlTCEi'.E]\TT :    Yo-'or  Farm  Reporter  has  just  brough  you  a  report  of  his 
interview  with  Vir.  T.  S.  T'oodv/^rd  on  "Pasture  Man.'^.gement .  "     If  ;rou'd  like  to 
get  further  information  on  this  subject  write  to  yo-ar  Reporter  in  care  of  Statior 
 or  in  c-rre  of  the  United  States  Dep-^xtnont  of  Agriculture  in  Washington, 
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NOT  lOR  PIBLICATIOIT 


Spooking  TinD  :  10  Minutes,  All  Regions. 

THE  II.gORTA!TCE  0?  THZ  LIVESTOCK  HATER  SUPPLY. 


OPEin^TC-  AITI'^OUl'TCEI.GM' ;    Evory  day  in  the  week,  except  Saturdry  and  Sunday, 

Station__  presents  one  of  Yo-or  Earra  Reporter  xerograms  sent  to  you 

through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricultuj-c. 
Your  Reporter  has  been  talking  ^7ith  some  of  Uncle  Scjn's  scientists  ^oout 
the  importance  of  watering  livestock,  and  he  is  going  to  give  us  so.ac  of 
the  high  points  in  th.at  int  erviev;.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter. 

— ooOoo — 

ITcll  folks,  I'm  going  to  talk  to  you  to-day  ahout  water  good  old 

drinking  v;ater  the  kind  tho,t  quenches  thirst  and  leaves  that  satisfied 

feeling, 

l?ator  has  alvrays  been  an  important  item  in  the  lives  of  people. 
Shipwreck  stories  arc  f-uJ.1  of  the  hopes  that  the  survivors  will  reach  land 
before  the  fresh  water  supply  is  exhausted.     Locomotive  engineers  constantly 
watch  the  water  s"up";)ly  in  their  boilers;  and  farmers  have  to  have  v;o.ter  in 
the  soil  in  order  to  grov/  profitable  crops. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  about  the  iajortance  of  water  in  the 
profitable  production  of  livestock?    T7ell,  it's  important  all  right.  It's 
just  as  importajit  to  have  plenty  of  good  drinking  v'aior  in  the  livestock 
pasture  as  it  is  to  have  plenty  of  water  in  the  boiler  of  a  fast  pa,ssenr;er 
engine,  in  the  radiator  of  your  automobile,  or  in  the  soils  tha.t  are  producing 
profitable  crops  on  the  six  million  farms  in  this  country. 

I  tho\aght  many  of  you  listeners  might  be  interested  in  the  subject  of 
livestock  '..'a-ter  supplies  so  I  went  down  and  had  a  talk  v,-ith  Dr.  Paal  E.Howe, 
in  charge  of  livestock  nutrition  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  and  I'm  going  to  give  you  some  of  the  pointers  he  gave  me, 

"TThat  happens  v;hen  livestock  fail  to  get  enough  water?"  v;as  my  first 
quest  ion, 

"If  the  shortage  continues  long  enough,  they  die,"  was  his  concise 
ansv/er  v,'hich  settled  that  question.     There  was  no  use  to  argue  about  that  so 
I  changed  my  question  to  this  formf     "TOaat  hap-jens  when  livestock  get  enough 
\rater  to  keep  them  alive,  but  not  so  much  as  they  v:ant  nor  as  iiiuch  as  they 
should  have?" 
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"They  don't  make  profitable  gains,"  came  the  quick  reply.     "You  see," 
he  continued,   "about  60  per  cent  of  the  aver<age  fat  animal  is  '.vater,  and 
around  70  per  cent  of  lean  meat  is  v/ater.      No'.v  since  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  v;eight  of  an  ani.*nal  is  vratcr  doesn't  it  look  rca-sonahle  that 

\7c  should  stress  the  ".-atcr  supply  in  the  profitable  production  of  livestock?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "it  does  look  reasonable.     Nov.-  tell  rac  if  young 
grov.'ing  animals  need  more  water  than  mature  animals?" 

"Young  animals  contain  more  water,  in  proportion  to  their  waight, 
than  mature  animals,"    he  replied,     "but  \.'atcr  is  just  as  important  to  one 
as  it  is  to  the  other.     They  all  need  v^-ater,    Working  hOTSOs,  heavy-milking 
co'.TS,  and  heavily  fed  animals  need  more  v;ater  than  ordineiry  animals  bcca.use 
more  -vatcr  is  being  evaporated  from  their  skins." 

This  gave  me  an  opening  for  another  question,  so  I  asked,   "How  much 
water  does  the  avera£;e  animal  need  in  say,  24  hours?" 

"Tfater,"  continued  I>r.  Hov/e,"has  tvro  big  functions  in  the  profitable 
production  of  livestock. 

"First,  water  carries  a^vay  the  v/aste  products  of  the  body. 

"Second,  ^Yater  helps  through  evaporation,  to  maintain  a  "uuiiform  body 
temperature. 

I'low,  an  average  fat  steer  weighing,  we'll  say,  1,400  pounds  vrill  eva- 
porate from  5  to  25  pounds  of  water  in  a  24— hour  day.     The  exact  amount  will 
of  course  depend  on  the  temperature,  the  humidity,  the  feed  the  aniinal 
receives,  and  v;hether  or  not  the  animal  is  working," 

"Fnat  do  you  mean  by  workirg  ? "  I  interrupted, 

"Well,"  he  said,  "a  horse  is  working  when  he  is  pulling  a  plow.  Under 
such  conditions  he  is  usually  sweating,  or  evaporating  water  freely,  and 
therefore,  needs  to  drink  more  water.      A  covi  producing  a  large  auantity  of 
milk  is  also  expending  much  energy  and  therefore  needs  plenty  of  v/ater  to 
maintain  the  high  production.    A  beef  animal  that  is  being  fed  a  heavy 
fattening  ration  is  expending  effort  in  the  utilization  of  its  feed  even 
though  standing  in  a  pen  or  lying  down.    Working  and  heavily  fed  animals 
evaporate  and  use  more  xf&ter  than  resting  or  lightly  fed  animals  and  there- 
fore need  to  drink  more  water  to  retain  good  health  and  make  profitable 
gains  in  the  feed-lot  or  in  the  pasture," 

At  this  point  Dr.  Howe  quoted  a  paragraph  from  Miscellaneous  Circular 
lTo,l2  which  says:     "Uothirg  can  take  the  place  of  water.    Be  sure  that  it  is 
clean  and  fresh  and  convenient  for  the  anim.als.    They  often  suffer  from 
lack  of  water  rather  than  go  a  long  way  for  it,  especially  d^orin-  very  cold 
or  very  hot  v/eather.     If  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  can  get  a  good  drink  once 
or  twice  daily  they  will  do  well.  '  Hogs  and  poultry  should  have  v^ater  much 
oftener,  preferably/  close  at  hand,  vThere  they  can  drinlc  v;henevor  they 
want .  " 
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I  asked  Dr.  Howe  if  the  s-ummer  T/ator  su'oply  for  livestock  '.7as  more 
important  than  the  winter  sup'oly. 

"Wo,"  ho  replied,     "I  can't  say  that  it  is.    Water  is  an  important 
item  in  the  profitable  production  of  livestock  'vhether  it  "bo  a  cold  day 
in  January,  or  a  hot  day  in  the  middle  of  August.    Of  course  the  amount 
of  water  that  the  animal  may  actually  drink  depends  in  some  measure  on 
Y/hether  the  animal  is  woikir^-  or  loafing,  and  perhaps  the  temperature,  hut 
generally  speaking,  an  animal  needs  water  at  one  season  of  the  year  just 
ahout  as  much  as  it  does  at  another  season.     I  v/ould  not  discuss  sum-ncr 
'.;ater  supplies  or  winter  water  supplies,  hut  I  would  discuss  v/ater  supplies 
for  livestock  ajid  let  it  apply  with  equal  importance  for  the  365  days  in  the 
year .  " 

I  thought  Etr.  Howe  had  forgotten  the  question  "How  much  \.'atcr  does 
the  avera,ge  animal  need  in  a  24-hour  da-y?"  hut  he  hadn't,  and  at  this  point 
he  opened  up  on  that  very  suhject  in  this  manner: 

"Horses  require  from  10  to  12  gallons  of  water  daily.     If  the  horse 
has  not  had  water  for  several  hours  and  has  "been  at  hard  \7ork,  it  should  he 
v/atered  before  being  fed.     To  a,llow  a  horse  to  drink  too  freely  while  warm 
is  dangerous-,  but  a  small  drink  taken  slowly  will  do  no  harm." 

Here's  what  this  nutrition  specialist  he.d  to  say  about  watering 
beef  animals: 

"Fattening  cattle  should  be  supplied  with  pure  water  at  the  rate  of 
at  least  10  gallons  per  head  per  day  for  20year-old  steers." 

Ai-id  here's  one  for  the  soldiers  of  the  milk  bucket.     Listen  to  it. 

"One  hundred  pounds  of  average  milk  conta.in  about  G7  pounds  of  water. 
The  dairy  cow's  v/ater  supply,  thercford,  demands  the  dairyman's  most  careful 
attention.     Cows  giving  milk  drink  about  4  times  as  much  water  as  dry  cov/s. 
High-producing  cows  sometimes  drink  from  200  to  300  po-'onds  or  between  25  to 
40  gallons  of  water  a  day.     T-ic  production  of  many  good  dairy  cov;s  is  lessen 
ed  beca.use  they  do  not  got  plenty  of  fresh,  pure  T/s-vtcr.    During  v;intcr, 
dairy  ccvs  should  be  v:atered  tv:o  or  thro::  times  daily,  unless  v.'a,ter  is  kept 
before  them  aU  the  time.     The  water  should  be  at  least  15  to  20  degrees  abov 
freezing  and  should  be  supplied  at  the  same  temperature  each  day.    A  cow 
will  not  drink  enough  stale  or  imourc  ^.'ator  for  maximum  milk  production." 

IJow  we'll  Water  the  hogs. 

"?Iogs  drinlc  from  4  to  12  pounds  of  water  daily  per  100  po-jjids  live 
weight.    Many  hog  feeders  make  the  misto,ke  of  not  providing  water  eno-^ogh. 
TTnen  given  cold  water  d-aring  severe  vrintcr  weather  hogs  arc  apt  to  drink 
too  little;  and  ice  on  top  of  the  water  in  the  trough  is  still  another  ca,use 
for  the  hogs  going  thirsty.    V/hen  the  ration  contains  milk  or  slop,  less 
vrater  is  needed,  but  it  is  best  to  provide  it  in  a  clean  trough  or  autom.atic 
watercr  at  all  times. 
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"Sheep  frequently  suffer  for  \7ant  of  \7ator.    A  sheep  of  avcra-gc 
size  needs  from  2  to  12  pounds  of  water  daily,  depending  on  the  feed  received, 
the  r/eather,  and  the  condition  of  pasture. 

"plenty  of  fresh  water  should  always  he  accessiole  to  poultry.  It 
should  not  he  exposed  to  the  sun  in  the  summer  nor  alloxved  to  freeze  in 
winter,    A  flock  of  50  l&yirig  hens  requires  from  4  to  6  quarts  of  water  a 
day,  sup-^lied  preferably  in  several  containers." 

This  ended  the  interviev;  with  Dr.  Howe  on  the  water  supply  for  live- 
stock.   For  those  of  you  who  desire  more  information  on  this  subject  write 
me  for  free  copies  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  lJo.l419-F,   "CARS  AlTD  ?.'IMACtSI'.3IIT  OF 
FAPi'I  ITOHZ  HORSES,"  and  Miscellaneous  Circular  Ho.  12-1,1,  "A  HAMBOOK  FOE 
BITTER  FSSDDia  OF  LIVESTOCK.  " 

At  this  time  next  Monday  I'm  going  to  talk  ahout  making  the  water 
sirpply  for  livestock,  plentiful,  available,  aid  handy. 

— ooOoo — 

CLOS IITC-  AIPJ0UI\ICEI;IE:TT ;        You  have  just  listened  to  Yo^or  Farm  Re- 
porter talk  a"bou"c  livestoclc  water  suo-olies.    He  mentioned  Miscellaneous 
Circular  No.  12-M,  "A  KAilDBOOZ  FOR  BETTER  FSEDITTO  OF  LIVESTOCK,"  and 
Farmers'  Bulletin  lTo.l419-F,  C/lRE  AITD  I.L4K:IGE:,.ISI^IT  OF  FilRlvl  TJORK!  HORSES," 
Both  jublications  are  free  and  may  be  had  by  addressing  your  request  to 
Station 


— ooOoo — 
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CroT3s  p.nd  Soils  Interviey/  Ho.  33; 


The  Produce  Agency  Act. 


.UrJOUITCEiEITr;  A  truck  farmer  friend  of  ours  7;as  conrplaining  to  us  the 
other  day  about  the  way  his  commission  m?ji  had  done  him.    Wo  mentioned 
this  Produce  Agency  Act.    He  never  had  heard  of  it.    T7e  thought mayhe 
some  other  shippers  of  fa'rm  products  didn't  knov;  ahout  it,  so  we  ^ont 
your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  to  the  enforcement  headquarters  to  find 
out  from  the  officials  direct  just  how  that  law  protects  the  shipper  — - 
Well,  I.Ir.  Reporter?  


Sj?  Sjt  !^ 


You  get  a  square  deal  from  most  dealers.     Some  dealers  have  defr.auded 
some  fcarmers.    TThen  you  ship  your  fruits  or  vegetables  or  other  farm  pro- 
ducts to  another  fellow  in  another  state,  maybe  a  thousand  miles  away, 
to  sell  for  you,  you  sometines  have  tha.t  uneasy  feeling.    It  is  naturo.l; 
especially  if  you  don't  know  the  iTiaji  with  v;hom  you  are  dealing. 

Of  course,  we  all  knox7  that  perishable  stuff  does  perish.     It  may 
be  "A  To.  1"  when  you  put  it  in  the  car.     It  may  rot,  or  freeze,  or  go 
off-gro.de  before  it  gets  to  your  commission  agent  at  the  market.  Tlaen 
-^gain,  that  may  be  just  what  he  says.     It  used  to  be  that  you  had  to  tr'lce 
his  word  for  it  —  or  maybe  you  never  got  any  word, 

Mr.  "57.  L,  Evans,  marketing  specialist  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  i\griculture,  tells  me  that  the  Produce  Agency  Act,  which  he  helps 
to  enforce,  is  designed  to  prevent  that  kind  of  thing.    ITow    if  you  think 
you  have  been  cheated  by  the  man  in  another  state  who  handles  your  farm 
stuff  on  commission;  or  if  you  think  he  didn't  render  you  a  true  account 
of  the  so,le;  or  if  he  just  hasn't  rendered  any  account,  you  should  tell 
your  troubles  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,    Just  file 
a  complaint  giving  all  the  facts  in  the  case  and  all  the  papers  you  have 
relatirig  to  the  transaction.     Then,  under  this  Produce  Agency  Act  the  De- 
partment inspectors  will  look  into  the  matter,  they  will  check  up  on  yoior 
cormuission  man.     If  he  has  played  fast  and  loo  so  with  you,  and  defrauded 
you,  he  may  have  to  pay  a  fine  of  anj^where  from  $100  to  $3,000  and  spend 
as  much  as  a  year  in  jail. 

If  that  man  who  is  selling  fruits  or  vegetables  or  dairy  or  I'-otjitry 
products  or  other  perishp.ble  farm  products  on  your  behalf  reports  that 
he  -as  able  to  sell  less  of  your  stuff  than  he  really  did,  he  violates 
the  Produce  Agency  Act.     If  he  makes  any  false  statement  to  you  about  the 
handling,  or  condition,  or  qtiantity,  or  quality,  or  about  how  he  sold  it, 
and  mal-ies  that  false  statement  knowingly  to  beat  you  out  of  your  fair  sha,re 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  he  has  broken  the  law.     If  he  deliberately 
overcharges  you  for  freight  or  exr)ress  charges  or  cartage,  or  if  he  re- 
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ports  some  of  your  sttiff  d-umped  or  otherwise  lost  when  he  has  really  sold 
them  and  pocketed  the  money,  well,  you  just  report  to  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  they'll  straighten  him  out. 

Three  years  ago  when  the  Produce  Agency  Act  was  passed  many  f:\mors 
had  the  idea  there  was  a  lot  of  dumping  done  "by  commission  men  to  keep 
stuff  off  the  markets  and  keep  up  prices.    Mr.  Evans  says,  horrever,  thct 
the  Department  inspectors  find  that  there  Is  very  little  dumping  done, 
when  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary.    The  dealers  want  to  sell,  so  they 
can  get  the  commissions.     Sometimes  though  the  dealer  reports  more  stuff 
dumped  or  lost  than  actually  v/as  dumped.     If  the  dealer  wants  to  duiro  stuff 
which  is  really  spoiled  without  "being  suspected  of  fraud,  he  can  protect 
himself  by  getting  a  certificate  from  the  Federal  Products  Inspection 
Service  or  from  any  City  Health  Officer  or  Food  Inspector  as  to  its  con- 
dition which  may  justify  drimping. 

•But  while  there  is  little  dumping  done  and  while  most  dealers  deal 
fairly  v/ith  the  sb.ippers,  there  are  some  tricky  dealers.    For  instance, 
Mr.  Evans  recalls  one  dealer  who  solicited  consignments  on  commission  and 
reported  sales  to  the  shipper.    But  what  he  did  was  "buy  the  shipment  at 
his  own  price,  and  report  that  as  the  sale  price,  and  collect  his  commiss- 
ion on  it.    The  he  resold  it  in  the  market  at  a  nice  profit  and  pocketed 

the  difference.  Unfair  of  course  and  that  dealer  has  proh- 

ahly  found  it  didn't  pajc  in  the  long  run. 

The  Produce  Agency  Act  is  a  federal  law.     It  doesn't  apply  to  ship- 
ments from  one  point  in  a  state  to  another  point  in  the  same  state.  You 
must  look  to  your  cim  State  for  correction  of  such  practices  within  its 
own  borders.    But  if  you  ship  to  a  commission  man  in  another  ©tate,  you 
have  the  protection  of  the  Produce  Agency  Act.     That  is,  if  you  ship  to 
the  commission  man  to  sell  for  you  on  commission.     If  it  is  an  outright 
sale  and  not  a,  consignment  on  comraission,  the  law  does  not  apply.  ITeither 
does  it  apply  to  non-perishable  farm  products  such  as  grains,  livestock, 
and  the  like. 

Dut  suppose  you  sell,  when  the  car-load  of  produce  reaches  the  com- 
mission man  he  rejects  it  as  not  being  what  he  ordered.     Suppose  then  he 
offers  to  try  to  sell  it  for  you  for  whatever  he  can  get  for  it.  Then, 
although  it  was  not  originally  shipped  as  a  consignment  on  comraission,  it 
becomes  practically  that  and  the  produce  a^er.CY  act  is  held  to  apply. 

Some  dealers  who  get  small  express  shipments  fail  to  make  remit- 
tances. Sometimes  farmers  write  to  them  and  vnrite  to  them.  They  seem 
to  be  like  old  Aunt  Maria,  Old  Aunt  Maria  died  and  they  buried  her  in 
a  v^uLt,    A  nan  came  along,  peered  through  a  crack  in  the  door,  saw  the 

sarcophagus,  and  called  out:     "Aunt  Maria,  what  are  you  doing  in  there?"  

And  she  said;     ITo thing  at  all,  

If  you  get  an  answer  like  that,  it  may  be  the  dealer »s  fault.  Dut 
Mr,  Evajis  says  that  in  investigatir-g  such  complaints  the  Federal  inspect- 
ors often  find  the  shipper  is  partly  to  blame  himself.    Many  folks  seem 
to  have  the  mistaken  notion  that  in  spjiding  express  shi-oments  they  don't 


need  to  notify  the  consignee  that  the  shijment  has  been  made.  Mayhe  the 
shipper  already  has  more  produce  like  yours.'  on  hand  than  he  can  sell  to 
adva.ntage.  Write  "before  you  ship.  Always  send  a  notice  of  shipment  and 
see  to  it  that  your  name  and  address  shows  on  the  packa^. 

Then  too,  he  carefijl  to  whom  you  ship.    Select  a  person  or  firm,  that 
is  reliable  and  known  by  you  or  your  neighbors  for  fair  dealing.  Avoid 
fly-by-night  or  tricky  dealers,  so  far  as  you  can.     Of  course »  there  are 
no  trickj"-  farmers  or  other  shippers  in  this  audience..    But  JJr.  Evans  says 
tho.t  not  all  shippers  are  careful  to  grade  their  produce  strictly..  J;Iany 
seem  to  be  inclined  to  pack  as  near  as  possible  to  the  minimxun  of  the 
specifications.     Some  put  the  best  packages  nearest  the  car  door  or  the 
finest  fruit  at  the  top  of  the  barrel  or  box. 

Deal  fairly  with  your  dealer.    He  will  generally  deal  fairly  with 
you.     In  case  he  does  not,  or  in  case  you  have  reason  to  think  he  has  not, 
file  your  complaint  with  the  I.ureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.    The  complaint  must  set  forth  all  facts; 
concerning  the  transaction  and  must  be  accompanied  by  all  available  corre- 
spondence rjid  other  papers  relating  to  the  shipment. 

****** 

Al^lTOUITCEr/IBNT:    Any  question  you  may  have  about  the  scope  and  Interpretation 
of  the  Produce  Agency  Act  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dureau  of  Agricijltural 
Economics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    That  Dureau 
will  also  supply  you  with  blank  forms  for  submitting  any  complaint,  if 
desired.    Thetalk  to  which  you  have  just  listened  is  one  of  a  series  pre- 
sented by  this  Station  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

/,'  '/  //  7 
Wfitt 


YOUR  Ymi  KSPORTER  AT  WASHINGTON 


T7ednesday, 


NOT  ?0R  PUBLICATION 

Speaking  Time:    9  Minutes. 

Poultry  Interview  No.  33:  SUI'I SHINE  IN  SEALED  PACKA&ES 

ANNO  UNO  EI/iEI'IT:     This  year  for  the  fifth  time  we  observed  National  Egg  Week. 
Beginning  tomorrow,  May  1,  and  continuing  throiogh  next  Wednesday,  May  7,  the 
American  people  will  do  honor  to  the  American  hen,  and  to  her  food  products, 
justly  known  as  "Sunshine  in  Sealed  Packages."     So,  for  today  we've  asked  Your 
Earm  Reporter  at  Washington  to  bring  you  some  facts  about  National  Egg  Week, 
We  nov;  present  your  reporter. 

Well,  if  the  hen  doesn't  deserve  a  week  set  aside  in  her  honor,  who 

does? 

She  not  only  supplies  the  world  with  one  of  its  most  perfect  food 

products  she's  always  done  that  but  she  has  kept  up  with  the  times 

in  this  land  of  big  business.    For  when  you  speak  of  the  poultry  industry 
nowadays  you  speak  of  Big  Business  and  you  can  spell  it  with  capital  B's, 
Its  prod-ucts  are  valued  at  one  and  one-q-uarter  billion  dollars  a  year,  and 
it  ranks  sixth  among  all  our  agricultural  enterprises,  surpassed  only  by 
dairy  products,  corn,  cotton,  hay  and  forage,  and  hogs. 

As  our  Department  of  Agriculture  friend,  Mr,  A.  R.  Lee,  remarks,  the 
hen  has  made  good  in  a  big  way.    No  more  than  25  years  ago  she  was  only  a 

hen  good,  bad  or  indifferent.    And  poultry  raising  was  a  mere  sideline  on 

most  farms,  and  generally  a  neglected  sideline  at  that.    But  today  the  hen 

stands  out  as  one  of  man's  best  friends  as  one  of  the  world's  most  efficient 

manufacturers  of  food.    We've  found  that  she  responds  loyally  to  good  treatment 

and  good  care  we've  discovered  new  things  about  eggs  that  justify  the  name,. 

"Sunshine  in  Sealed  Packages" — -  and  we've  built  a  gigantic  farm  industry 
around  what  used  to  be  this  neglected  sideline. 

Of  course  I'm  not  giving  the  hen  all  the  credit  for  this,  because  you 
poultry  raisers  deserve  a  lot  of  it,  and  science  deserves  a  lot,  and  of  course 
Mother  Nature  must  have  her  share.    But  then  after  all,  it's  the  hen  who 
lays  the  eggs,  and  so  deserves  most  of  the  glory.    With  a  little  help  she 
has  come  through  like  a  billion  dollars,  both  figuratively  and  literally. 

National  Egg  Week  gives  the  poultry  industry  an  opportimity  to  point 
with  pride,  and  from  the  facts  Mr.  Lee  gives  me,  you  could  spend  the  whole 
''a^k  pointing. 

However,  that  isn't  the  main  purposeo    The  purpose  is  to  spread  the 
new  facts  that  science  has  given  us  about  eggs^    Erom  its  beginnings  the 
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himan  race  has  relied  on  the  egg  as  one  of  its  most  useful  foods,  but  it 
ranained  for  science  to  tell  us  just  how  valuable  it  is. 

And  by  the  way,  just  what  is  an  egg?    An  egg,  according  to  Mr.  Lee, 
is  11  per  cent  shell  (by  weight),  32  per  cent  yolk,  and  57  per  cent  white. 
The  white  is  85  per  cent  water,  about  12  per  cent  protein,  and  2  per  cent 
mineral  matter.    The  yollc  is  about  half  water,  is  rich  in  minerals  and 
contains  considerable  fat, 

Ind.  dentally  the  only  difference  between  white  eggs  and  dark  eggs 
is  the  color  of  the  shell.    The  insides  are  exactly  the  same. 

Ane  here's  Y/hy  eggs  are  termed  "Sunshine  in  Sealed  Packages."  Stored 
up  in  the  egg  are  life-giving  and  growth-promoting  properties  which  are  found 
in  the  ultrar-violet  rays  of  sunlight.    These,  as  you'd  guess,  are  vitamins, 
and  scientists  tell  us  that  the  egg  has  a  greater  variety  of  vitamins  than 
any  other  single  food  product.    And  these  come  to  us  in  a  sealed  container 
with  tbe  contents  untouched  by  himan  hands.    Hence  the  term,  "Sunshine  in 
Sealed  Packages." 

Eggs  are  rich  in  vitamin  A,  the  vitamin  that  is  essential  to  growth 
and  that  helps  prevent  certain  diseases.     This  vitamin  increases  your 
resistajice  to  colds  and  other  similar  afflictions.     It  is  found  in  the  yolk. 

And  also  in  the  yolk:  is  Vitamin  D,  the  particular  vitamin  that  you 
get  from  sunlight.     It  is  there  in  abundance,  and  it  is  essential  to  growth, 
proper  digestion  of  minerals,  and  to  recovery  from  illness. 

Then  there  is  vitamin  B,  which  acts  as  a  sort  of  nerve  tonic;  and 
vitamin  S,  known  as  the  fertility  vitamin.     Lack  of  this  vitamin  in  the  diet 
causes  animals  to  become  sterile. 

Recently  scientists  have  discovered  another  vitamin,  vitamin  G,  and 
they've  found  it  also  occurs  in  eggs. 

And  01  course  in  addition  to  richness  in  vitamins,  eggs  have  always 
been  one  of  our  main  foods  because  of  their  taste,  because  they  are  easily 
digested,  because  they  can  be  used  in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  and  because 
they  are  satisfying  to  the  appetite. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  French  chefs  once  said  that  all  cookery  rests 
on  the  egg.    And  doubtless  most  American  housewives  will  agree  with  him. 
The  figures  shovv  that  a  dime  out  of  every  dollar  spent  for  food  in  the  United 

States  goes  for  poultry  products  six  cents  for  eggs  and  four  cents  for 

poultry  meat.    And  considering  everything  it  seems  that  it  might  economically 
be  even  more  than  that. 

And  in  this  connection  let's  go  into  history  and  take  a  page  from  Old 
World  experience.     If  history  repeats  itself  the  America  of  the  future  will 
turn  more  and  more  to  poultry  products  for  its  food  supply.    As  people  tend  to 
crowd  together  in  cities,  and  as  cheaper  farm  lands  disappear,  they  must  look 
more  and  more  to  small  units  for  their  food  supply.    And  because  the  hen 
is  a  small  unit  and  because  poultry  raising  lends  itself  to  small  areas  and 
intensive  methods,  we  may  expect  that  oiir  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren 
will  depend  on  the  hen  for  their  daily  f-od,  even  -xoce  than.  vr-e.  Io< 
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Of  course  this  is  looking  a  long  wa;/-  ahead,  but  even  now  there  seems 
to  he  every  reason  why  the  egg  should  gain  in  popularity.    For  with  our 
new  knov/ledge,  we  know  that  the  value  of  eggs  in  our  diets  can  hardly  he 
overestimated. 

Riglit  at  the  present  time,  especially,  it  seems  good  household  ec- 
onomy to  lean  more  heavily  on  the  hen  for  o-ur  food.    Eggs  are  always  cheaper 
in  the  spring  than  at  an;;^  other  time  and  this  spring  they're  cheaioer,  hy 
several  cents  a  dozen  than  a  year  ago.     Incidentally,  spring  is  the  time 
v/hen  egg  cuality.  •  is  always  at  its  "best. 

National  Egg  Week  is  the  time  when  the  whole  poultry  industry  tells 
the  world  about  its  principal  product,  "Sunshine  in  Sealed  Packages." 
The  fine  part  of  it  is  that  consumption  of  more  eggs  helps  both  the  producer 
and  the  consumer.     It  is  a  week  in  v/hich  everybody  can  join  hands. 

The  week  is  sponsored  by  the  National  Poultry  Council,  an  organization 
of  the  entire  poultry  industry. 

In  closing,  let  me  remind  you  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
published  a  bulletin  entitled  "Eggs  at  any  Meal".     If  you  want  it,  write 
for  Leaflet  No.  39-L. 

AI'STOUNCEIvlENT;    Yo^ar  Farm  Reporter  has  just  brought  you  a  report  on  National 
Egg  Week,  which  comes  this  year  May  1  to  7.    That  publication  he  mentioned 

on  "Eggs  at  Any  Meal"  is  Leaflet  No.  39-L.     Send  your  requests  to  Station  

or  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


